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CHAPTER I. 




fANTINGwhat? 

Why, wanting something to eat ot- 
to drink, wanting shoes and socks, want- 
ing friends, wanting teaching, wanting a 
home. In fact, wanting almost everything! 
Ragged, hungry, cold, and tired, oh ! so tired, 
stands a little tiny boy, one bright, cold March 
afternoon, pressing his face against the tall 
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iron railings which encircle Hyde Park. What 
is he watching so intently ? 

It is not any of the numberless carriages, 
cabs, carts, vans, or waggons clattering along 

the noisy thoroughfare behind him which have 
engrossed his attention. 

He is watching a riding party, consisting 
of some gentlemen and ladies, a boy and a 
little girl. 

They have passed twice already. Are 
they going round again ? 

No, wait a minute. The little girl is leaving 
the rest of the party, and is coming out alone. 
No, not alone, for the groom is riding just 
behind, and he is coming with her. 

Tim's eyes are fixed on her ; he thinks he 
never saw anybody so beautiful, and that she 
must be a fairy. 

No, she is a real live little girl, and she 
isn't hungry, nor cold, and she is going home. 

Tim is close to the gate, so there he waits. 

Yes, here she comes ; so bright, so happy, 
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so merry ! and Tim smiles as he looks at her, 
for her merriment is infectious. 

He is standing just behind the pillar, and, 
as she comes out, he steps forward a little, in 
order to see her better. 

The pony starts, and capers. ' Hullo, 
Nellie ! ' says a gentleman, who is standing on 
the other side of the arch opposite Tim, and 
who has, like him, been watching her. ' Is Bob 
misbehaving himself to-day ? You don't give 
him enough work, I expect' 

' He is a little fresh to-day, Uncle Jack/ 
says Nellie, adding in a lower voice, nodding 
her head mysteriously towards Tim : f I think 
that boy must have startled him.' 

' Ah ! perhaps so. Is your father riding 
this afternoon, or shall I be likely to find him 
at home ? ' 

'Oh, he's gone away; he went yesterday. 
I've just been riding with the Campbells. 
But, Uncle Jack, do you think he's a crossing- 
sweeper ? ' 
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' Who ? your father ? Well, that is scarcely 
my impression of him— but— ' 

' Now, Uncle Jack, don't teaze. You know 
I don't mean that. I mean him — that little 
boy. Don't you see, by the gate ? How thin 
he looks ! Do give him something, Uncle. I 
am sure he must be hungry.' 

' He certainly does look thin, Nellie; and it 
is a relief to think that your father has not 
descended to the level of a crossing-sweeper ; 
so I will see what we can find for him. Here ! 
Boy!' 

With this Uncle Jack dives into the re- 
cesses of his pocket, and produces a handful 
of large and small coin, from which he selects 
a threepenny bit, which he puts into Tim's 
small and dirty paw. 

' Thank'e, sir,' says Tim, his little white 
face flushing with pleasure; 'and thank'e, 
miss.' 

Uncle Jack and Nellie move on. Nellie 
keeps her pony close to the kerb-stone, and 
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Uncle Jack walks by the side. The groom 
follows slowly behind. And Tim stands 
watching them. 

' Come now, just move on, please/ says the 
gruff voice of a policeman. ' Can't have you 
hanging about here/ 

Tim starts, wakes up from his dream, and 
moves on in the opposite direction. On, on, 
over the pavement, through the puddles, go 
poor Tim's little cold feet. It is four o'clock, 
and Tim knows that his mother is up in the 
third storey, waiting for him. So on he goes, 
and does not wait now to look about him. 
Besides, he has got his threepenny bit. He 
knows his way very well; constant practice 
has made him perfect in it, so he hurries along, 
away from the Park to Knightsbridge, down 
one street, up another, through a bye -lane, 
and turns at last into a dark, dirty alley. 

A drunken man staggers past him. There 
is a confused Babel of sounds. Women are 
scolding, boys fighting, and babies squalling. 
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This lane is known by the inhabitants, and by 
the police, as Applecourt Alley. 

No one takes much notice of Tim, for he is 
so very small. He makes his way quickly 
towards one of the end houses farthest from 
the entrance, goes through the door, and 
creeps up the creaky stairs. 

Up he goes, till he opens a door on the 
third storey. On a heap of straw in one corner 
of the room, with a coverlet and one blanket 
for bed-clothes, lies a slight, delicate-looking 
woman. This is Tim's mother, and this is 
his home ! 

There is another heap of straw in the 
opposite corner, a wooden stool, a rickety 
table, a plate or two on the table, a cup and 
an earthenware jug. 

' Tim, is that you, dear ? I thought you 
were never coming/ 

' Yes, mother, here I be. And, mother, IVe 
got something to show you. What do you 
think of that, mother ? ' and Tim uncloses a 
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tiny fist, and displays a warm threepenny 
bit 

1 Thank God, Tim/ says his mother ; ' that 
will get us a little more bread and milk for 
you ; and, perhaps, when that is gone, we shall 
be sent a bit more. And, as soon as I can, 
Tim, I will get to work again ; and, please 
God, it won't be long before I do. But how 
did you come by the silver, Tim ? ' 

'Oh, mother, it was a tall gentleman that 
gave it to me. He comes up, and begins 
talking to a little girl — oh my, mother, stick 
a little lady! and she was riding on a little 
brown pony. Well, the gentleman takes 
hold of the pony, and presently he calls me 
up, and gives me the bit of money, and — 
and—' 

' But, Tim, you surely didn't ask for it, did 
you ?' 

1 No, that I didn't, mother ; but I was right 
glad when he held it out to me. So we can 
get something to eat, mother, which 'ill make 
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you well, mother dear, and you'll get to your 
work again.' 

But his mother does not look much like 
getting well at present, for she is very pale 
and thin, and she has a cough which is terrible 
to hear. 

'I am afraid that I shan't be better yet 
awhile, Tim/ replied his mother. ' My cough 
doesn't seem to be getting any better, and I 
fear that I am getting weaker.' 

' No, mother/ says Tim, stroking her hand ; 
'don't say so. Surely you'll be better soon. 
You're not so very bad, are you, mother? 
Oh, mother, you're not going to die ! ' 

'Poor little Tim/ says his mother, 'God 
knows what will become of you, if He doesn't 
make me better soon.' 

' Oh, mother dear, don't ! Say you're better, 
mother ; oh, I am sure you're better ! ' And 
Tim's whole body is shaken by his sobs. 

' Don't take on so, little one. I daresay 
I shall be better again yet There's your 
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supper for you, Tim, Eat it, dear, for you've 
had a long day, and you are very tired.' 

Tim is hungry ; so he gets up, and eats his 
crust, and drinks some of the milk left in the 

jug- 
It is getting quite dusk now, and Tim goes 

to his bed in the corner. 

Soon there is little sound in the scantily 
furnished room, save the sound of the sleeping 
child, and the irregular and difficult breathing 
of the mother. 

Tim's father died a year ago. He was a 
very respectable man, and had been in service 
as a groom. He gave up his first place to 
marry Mary Warren, who had also been in 
service, and things went smoothly enough at 
first James Martin took another place as 
second coachman in the service of a country 
gentleman in Berkshire. Here he stayed for 
six years, and it was here that Tim was born. 
Martin was accustomed to go up to town with 

the family for the London season ; and it was 

b 
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owing to this, probably, that when, through the 
jealousy of the first coachman, he lost his place, 
he determined to take his wife and child up to 
London, and see what he could do for himself 
there. But just then nobody seemed to require 
a coachman. Day after day did Martin look 
out for a place, but in vain. 

Times were very slack. 

At last he decided to offer himself as cab- 
driver at a mews, and he soon got plenty of 
employment here. The nightwork all through 
the winter, however, affected his health ; he 
never had much of a constitution, and cold 
succeeded cold. Martin became gradually 
weaker, and an attack upon the lungs, the 
April before my story begins, carried him to 
his grave, and left Mary a widow, and Tim 
without a father. 

Now Mary was a good needlewoman, and 
had, when they first came up to town, easily 
procured a place in one of the workrooms in 
a large shop in Wigmore Street. When she 
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went out in the morning, Tim was left under 
the care of the lodging-house keeper, until she 
came back at night. As she was very clean 
and neat, she obtained good pay; so after 
Martin's death she came to the conclusion 
that to keep on her present work would be 
best for her own support and that of Tim. 

But the loss of her husband was a sad blow 
to Mary. Though she worked her best, her 
strength seemed to fail. She was unable to 
go regularly to the shop, and soon she found 
that her pay was insufficient She gave up 
the lodgings her husband had taken for them ; 
and, after looking about for some time, she 
found that she could rent a room in Apple- 
court Alley for a very small sum. 

It was not until she had been here three 
months that her health entirely gave way. 
She found she could not walk the distance 
to the shop in the morning, and when there, 
she was unable to do her work. So she 
determined to give up her employment at 
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the shop, and try to obtain needlework to do 
at home. 

It would have been far better for her, had 
she started off to Berkshire at once after her 
husband's death ; for then she had enough 
money to pay her journey, and she had friends 
there who would have been kind to her. But 
now that her health had given way, and her 
work was given up, and many of her things 
sold to obtain the necessaries of life for herself 
and her child, she had no means of getting 
away from London, and want began to stare 
her in the face. 

She had no near relation of her own, except 
a younger brother of whom she had quite lost 
sight Her husband's relations had lived in 
Kent, and she had seen them occasionally; but 
they had left their old home, and she now had 
no idea of their address. So here she was, left 
alone in London with Tim to take care of, and 
no one to take care of her. After she gave up 
her regular work, she did obtain a little to do 
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at home; but for the last month before my 
story begins, she could do nothing at all. 
Tim was her great care. She would have 
been almost content to die, but for leaving 
Tim. What would become of him, if she 
was taken away ! He had always been a good 
little child, thoughtful, and obedient to her. 
In their better days she had sent him to school 
every day, and to the Sunday school besides. 

Tim could nearly read, for he was a sharp 
little boy ; and he had learnt by heart several 
hymns at the Sunday school. But here he 
was, in Applecourt Alley ; his mother had no 
means of sending him to school, and for the 
last week she had had no heart to keep him 
at home, for he pleaded so hard to be allowed 
to try and get something for her. Though 
she let him go out, it was only after promis- 
ing faithfully not to beg for anything. Still 
she had a vague hope, that the sight of his 
little white face and small body might some- 
times arouse compassion, as we have seen 
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that it did in the case of Uncle Jack and 
Nellie. 

As these two persons play an important 
part in my story, we must go back and follow 
them home, after Tim left them. 





CHAPTER II. 



3 ELLIE'S home is not very far from 
where we last saw her ; so it is not 
long before Uncle Jack lifts her off her 
© pony, and follows her up the steps into 
the house. 

Sir Ralph and Lady Dashwood are Nellie's 
parents. They are wealthy people ; besides this 
large house in London, they have a large house 
with fine grounds in the country. This is 
where they go at the end of June ; and though 
Nellie likes the shops, and all the noise and 
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liveliness of the town, yet the look of the green 
fields and the woods, after the brown grass in 
the Park, is very refreshing, and the rambling 
walks and long rides with her brothers are her 
chief delight. 

Nellie has no sister living. Her only sister, 
who was two years older than Nellie, died 
when she was quite a baby, so Nellie does not 
remember her. But she often wishes she had 
a sister, and wonders whether Maud will know 
her, when they meet one another some day in 
heaven. 

Besides seeing more of her brothers, she 
sees more of her father, when they are all at 
4 Westwood/ 

Sir Ralph is very busy when they are in 
town, for he is an M. P., so it is no wonder that 
he has not much time to give to his little girl. 

But Nellie always has her mother, and Nellie 
thinks that mother is the most beautiful woman 
in the world ; she is so soft, so good, and so 
gentle. And mother is so clever. Everybody 
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says that is so, therefore it must be true. 
She draws, and plays, and sings, and works ; 
she knows French and German, and a great 
many other things besides. In fact, there 
is scarcely anything that mother cannot do. 
If Nellie has any trouble, she tells mother, 
who almost always puts it to rights directly. 
Therefore, Nellie argues, mother must be 
very clever. 

Nellie's two brothers are older than herself. 
They are both away during the greater part of 
the year, for they are at Eton. They some- 
times have leave for the day, to come up to 
town ; and then, what a delightful day they all 
have together ! But the best time of all is in 
the long summer holidays, when they are out 
all day boating, riding, playing cricket, and, in 
fact, enjoying themselves thoroughly. 

Uncle Jack is also a great friend of Nellie's. 
He is Lady Dashwood's brother. To Nellie 
he is known as Uncle Jack, and to the rest of 
his friends as Dr. Clayton. There is nobody 
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like Uncle Jack for a game of play — nobody 
in the whole world ! And oh, his stories ! 

Uncle Jack tells the most wonderful stories 
about every sort of thing that you can imagine. 
He sometimes comes up to Nellie's schoolroom 
in the half-hour before dinner, and that is the 
time that Nellie enjoys. Sometimes, when he 
is very busy, Nellie does not see him for two 
or three days. For as Uncle Jack is a doctor, 
like most clever doctors, he often has a great 
deal to do. But he is a bachelor, and has no 
little children of his own to pet ; so most of 
his leisure time is spent at his sister's house, 
greatly to the satisfaction of certainly one small 
member of the household. And this very 
evening, after Nellie has had her tea, while she 
is quietly reading her book in the schoolroom, 
the door opens, and Uncle Jack comes in 
dressed for dinner. 

'Why, Uncle Jack, here again ?' 
'Yes, Miss Nellie; I had a long chat with 
your mother, went home, dressed for dinner, 
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came back again — and here I am; but I'll go 
away if you don't want me/ he adds, turning 
back towards the door. 

' Oh no, Uncle Jack, come here, do ! Do you 
know I have been thinking about that little 
boy we saw out to-day. He looked so very 
sad, didn't he ? I suppose you've never seen 
him before, Uncle Jack/ 

I Why, no, Nellie, I don't suppose I have ; 
but if I had seen him before, I don't suppose 
I should have remembered him. You see, he 
is not the only small beggar boy in London.' 

I I wish we had been able to give him some- 
thing to get a broom, and then he might 
sweep a crossing like old Tom Davis did.' 

• I never had the pleasure of Tom Davis' 
acquaintance, Nellie ; but I have no doubt that 
the said old gentleman made a very good thing 
out of his crossing ; and I should not be sur- 
prised, if I were told that that little boy made 
a good deal out of his begging, which, I must 
say, I do not care to encourage.' 
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' But, Uncle Jack, he never asked us to give 
him anything. He didn't beg a bit, indeed he 
didn't' 

' But you see, Nellie, if you had given him 
a broom, he is so very wee, that he would 
have found it very hard to manage. And who 
knows, Nellie, perhaps the old lady crossing- 
sweeper, who now rides on her broom, would 
have whisked him off cross-legged on his.' 

'What for, Uncle Jack?' says Nellie, 
laughing. 

' To go with her, and help to brush the 
cobwebs out of the moon, of course.' 

' Oh, Uncle Jack, how silly you are ! Do you 
mean to say, that that old woman was a real 
live crossing-sweeper ? ' 

' To be sure she was, Nellie. She got tired 
of living in her shoe, because you see it was 
close quarters for so many of them. So she 
sold her shoe, and bought a broom with the 
proceeds. # Well, just then the crossings 
were quite clean, and there wasn't any 
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rain for a long time. So her sweeping did 
not bring in so much money as she had 
expected. 

'One particularly fine day, however, she 
suddenly remembered that she had once 
heard some one say, that the moon looked 
rainy ; and she came to the conclusion that, 
if there was rain up there, there would pro- 
bably be mud. So off she started on her 
broom ; but when she got there, I have heard 
that she found there were only cobwebs, so 
she expended all her energies on brushing 
them away, and she has gone on brushing 
ever since.' 

' Oh, I say, Uncle Jack, she must be tired ! ' 

1 So she is, Nellie, very, very tired. That 
is why she wants help, you know.' 

' But, Uncle Jack, if she has got so far as 
the moon, why doesn't she go on through the 
blue, and get to heaven ? She must be so 
very nearly there ! ' 

1 Ah, Nellie/ says Uncle Jack, stroking her 
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hair as she sits upon his knee, ' perhaps she 
doesn't know. And you see we can't get so 
far as that directly we want to. It is a very 
long way for some of us, and there are a 
great, great many cobwebs to be brushed 
away first But it is dinner-time, and I must 
go, though this chair is so very comfortable, 
and the room so snug. Good-bye, till dessert, 
little woman ! ' 

In half an hour's time Nellie is dressed for 
dessert. As you may suppose, Jane has re- 
ceived a full account of the little beggar boy, 
who has made such a deep impression on Miss 
Nellie's mind. 

As Nellie is dressed before it is time to go 
down-stairs, she again retires to the school- 
room ; and there, as she sits in Uncle Jack's 
arm-chair, her thoughts go back to their con- 
versation that evening. 

1 Ah, Nellie, perhaps she doesn't know. . . . 
There are a great, great many cobwebs to be 
brushed away first. 
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'Well, if she doesn't know, she certainly 
ought to be told. 

' Everybody ought to know about heaven. 

1 Lady Dash wood often has talked to Nellie 
about heaven. 

4 Does the little beggar boy know about 
heaven ? 

1 Of course he does, if he sings the hymns 
in church. But perhaps he doesn't go to 
church ; perhaps he hasn't got any one to take 
him; and even if he goes to church, he 
won't have his places found if he hasn't 
got any one to take him, and then he won't 
attend.' 

Nellie did not attend last Sunday during 
the Litany. There was a spider spinning 
along the book-ledge of the next pew, which 
was empty. 

1 It was quite a large cobweb. 

1 How funny! 

' That was a cobweb. 

1 And who would brush that away ? 
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' Mrs. Green cleans the church ; she ought 
to do it. 

• They have all got to be cleared away. 

' And there are a great, great many ! 

1 They ought to be nearly done, if the old 
woman has been brushing all this time, for 
Nellie has heard about her ever since she can 
remember. 

' There's the clock striking eight ; it is just 
about time to go down.' 

Lady Dashwood went out to luncheon to- 
day, so Nellie has not seen her this afternoon. 
But Nellie always spends from ten to eleven 
with her mother every morning. Whatever 
happens, however busy she is, Lady Dash- 
wood always comes to the schoolroom at ten 
o'clock, and Nellie has her for a whole hour. 
Nellie's governess comes at eleven, and stays 
till five. She does her lessons in the morning 
till half-past one ; then comes luncheon, when 
Nellie and Miss Robarts dine. After luncheon 
Nellie rides with her father, or walks with 
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Miss Robarts, or, best of all, sometimes drives 
with her mother. 

Nellie's bugbear is her music lesson. Herr 
Hoffnung is Nellie's music master. He 
comes on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Satur- 
days. Nellie has a taste for music, and 
ought to play well some day. 

If she could play well now, she wouldn't 
mind; but it is those dreadful scales! The 
thumb will go under too soon, and the third 
finger will go over when it is the second's 
turn, and then Herr Hoffnung says sadly, 
1 Nein, zat iz not right ; wonsch more ! ' and 
then Nellie can't remember, or perhaps doesn't 
try to remember, whether the refractory thumb 
was too early or too late. However, at the 
present time Nellie is free from care, for she 
is now seated by her father, who has come 
home this evening. 

There is a stout old lady seated on the 

other side of Nellie, and beyond her is Uncle 

Jack. Nellie would have much preferred that 

c 
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Uncle Jack should have changed places with 
the old lady, for she wanted so much to ask 
him about the cobwebs. It is what Nellie 
calls a ' small night ' to-night — that is to say, 
there are a few people dining in a friendly 
way ; it is not a large dinner party. However, 
perhaps she will have a chance after dinner, 
so she sits very still, looking quite grave. 

'And what is little Miss Nellie thinking 
about ? ' chirps the old lady by her. 

1 Cobwebs/ says Nellie quietly. 

4 What, my darling ? ' says the old lady, who 
is a little deaf. 

( Cobwebs/ says Nellie louder. 

c Cobwebs ! ' says her father. ' Be a little 
more explicit, Nellie.' 

1 Oh, it was only a story/ says Nellie apolo- 
getically. 

1 Oh, her last new book, of course ! ' says the 
old lady; and Nellie, rather tired of her neigh- 
bour and her conversation, does not trouble 
to correct her. 
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She is not sorry when the time comes for 
them to go up-stairs to the drawing-room. 

She is rather afraid that there will be no 
opportunity of talking to Uncle Jack again 
this evening. 

So she gets into a corner with a book, and 
fondly hopes that her mother will not give her 
that little nod just yet, which means c Good- 
night, Nellie ! ' 

However, almost exactly as she hears the 
dining-room door open, and voices coming 
up-stairs, — the nod comes. She just has a 
kiss from her father, and a pinch on her ear 
from Uncle Jack, and off she goes. 

If it is fine to-morrow, she will probably 
go for a drive with her mother. She asks 
if Jane thinks it will be fine to-morrow, 
but Jane really doesn't know. How should 
she ? 

At last Nellie's long hair is brushed, and all 
her things are put away for to-night ; the little 
girl herself is tucked up, warm, happy, and 
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sleepy in her small white bed — only just 
trying to keep awake till her mother has 
paid her nightly visit, and she has felt the 
soft kiss, and the gentle * Good-night, darling ! ' 
that always follows. 





CHAPTER III. 



' REMEMBERED. 



|AIN, rain, go to Spain,' observes 
Nellie, flattening her nose against 
the large dining-room windows just 
after breakfast, on the second day after 
my story begins, and staring at the wet trees 
in the Park opposite. 'Mother, darling, do 
you think it will be wet all day to-day, as 
it was yesterday ? ' 

' I can't say, Nellie. We shall not be able 
to have our drive again to-day, if it does not 
clear; that is very certain. But the rain is 
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wanted, so we must put up with our dis- 
appointment Now this is my busy time, so 
run off; and at ten o'clock you will see me 
again up-stairs/ 

Meantime there is another little face flat- 
tened against another window within three 
miles of the warm dining-room at No. 52. 
A thinner face, a smaller window, a colder 
room, and nothing for breakfast ! 

1 Mother dear, ' says the little low voice, 
' I think Til go out now; and if I saw the 
little lady, she might give me a bit of money 
again/ 

' Well, Tim, go if you like, my child ; but 
don't beg, Tim. And, Tim, if you should get 
anything to-day, — only don't ask, dear, — do 
you think you could buy me an orange ? 
I think I should like one very much, for I 
am so thirsty.' 

' Yes, mother; but maybe I shall see that 
little lady again on the brown pony, and then 
I could tell her how ill you was, mother, 
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couldn't I ? that wouldn't be begging, would 
it, mother dear ? ' 

'Well, Tim, I don't know. Indeed it is 
very hard, but I suppose it is God's will. 
Don't you think that you'd better put on your 
shoes and socks, Tim ? It's no good saving 
them for Sundays now, for you can't go to 
school, nor to church, as you are.' . 

' All right, mother. Well, I am ready now, 
and going. And I hope I'll see my little lady, 
mother ; and then you'll have your orange, and 
be ever so much better. Good-bye, mammie 
dear ! ' 

' Good-bye, my child ; and, Tim, tell Mrs. 
Snape, as you pass, that if she'll look in now 
and then as she did the other day, I shall be 
very grateful. It's a bit lonely up here, when 
I'm feeling so ill. Good-bye, little one.' 

A kiss, and a hug, and Tim is gone down 
the creaky stairs, out at the door, into the 
dirty alley. 

He gives his mothers message to a tall, 
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rough, but not otherwise than kindly-looking 
woman, whom he meets on his way out. 

* If I was you/ she says, ' I don't think as 
Td go out and leave my mother by herself 
all days. I daresay you ain't after no good.' 

Tim doesn't answer, but he stands still. 

What shall he do ? 

If he stays up there, he has no chance of 
getting anything for her, but then she said she 
was lonely all by herself. And she's so thirsty 
— she must have her orange. 

He'll run all the way, see his little lady, tell 
her mother's ill, and be back quite soon again. 

So off he goes ; he walks quietly enough out 
of the alley, to be sure; for if he attracts 
attention, the rough boys will very likely 
detain him, and throw stones at him, or hurt 
him. 

But he is safe out of the alley now, past the 
group of idle boys who are playing in the 
entrance, and once past them he is tolerably 
safe. 
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It is raining fast, but Tim scarcely heeds it 
The wind whistles round him, up his sleeves, 
and down his neck. Tim is getting wet and 
cold, but he struggles on, for mother must have 
her orange. 

' Oranges — fine oranges — two a penny — 
fine oranges ! ' shouts a man, going past him 
with a large basket on his head. 

Oh, if he would only drop one ! He'd never 
miss it. But what would mother say? Oh 
dear ! oh dear ! if Tim only had a little brown 
halfpenny, mother might have her orange. If 
the man did drop one, Tim couldn't pick it up ; 
he might pick it up, but he couldn't keep it 
He knows he couldn't. 

The man goes on, and Tim is almost crying; 
for though he couldn't buy any, yet the sight 
of the oranges made him wish for one still 
more than before. 

Tim hears the man in the distance. 

1 Oranges — fine oranges — two a penny — 
fine oranges ! ' but he tries not to listen. 
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What a lot of cabs! Not so many fine 
carriages to-day, but plenty of cabs, and carts, 
and waggons. 

Oh dear ! there is scarcely anybody riding 
in the Park, not one lady that Tim can see. 
There's one gentleman, and he is going out. 
The ride is almost empty. Fine gentlemen 
and ladies don't come out in the rain, but 
perhaps it will clear up. 

Tim gets under the shelter of the arch, 
where he was the day before yesterday, and 
there he waits. 

What torrents of rain ! 

What a crowded 'bus ! Hell get a lot of 
money, that driver. He likes a wet day, no 
doubt. All the business people are going to 
the city. Cab after cab, hansom after hansom, 
omnibus after omnibus ! 

Tim waits on, but there is no little lady, no 
brown pony. A crossing-sweeper close by is 
sweeping the mud off his crossing. Two 
gentlemen pass by. The man asks them to 
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remember the crossing-sweeper. Tim is quite 
close, so he hears what he says. One of the 
gentlemen throws him some coppers, and Tim 
wonders if it is begging to ask to be re- 
membered. 

Perhaps not. He looks about to see if 
there is anybody he can ask to remember him. 

There is nobody that he has ever seen 
before, except the policeman who was so cross 
to him the other day. Would he remember 
him ? 

Perhaps he would, and then he would send 
him away. But the gentleman didn't send 
the crossing-sweeper away. The policeman 
is coming past now. 

' Please, sir/ says Tim, in a great fright, 
but not without a glimmer of hope. 

The policeman stops, and looks down at him. 

' Please, sir, do you think you'll remember 
me?' 

' Come now, none of your impudence ! Be 
off!' 
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Tim backs into the archway. 

' Do you hear ? Be off! You were hanging 
about here t other day, and you're after no 
good.' 

He does remember him, then. 

1 Please, sir, I ain't doing no harm. I'm 
only just waiting here.' 

'Then you must wait somewhere else. 
Come, move on ! ' 

There goes Tim's last chance. He 
moves on to the pavement, and then 
stops. 

' Go away ! take yourself off,' repeats the 
policeman, 'and make haste about it.' 

Tim begins to cry. (Where is mother's 
orange ?) 

A hansom cab stops just close to where he 
and the policeman are standing. 

A tall gentleman jumps out, pays the man, 
and turns round. It is Uncle Jack. 

Now, Tim— NOW! 

With the tears standing in his eyes, Tim 
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looks up into Uncle Jack's face, and says, 
1 Please, sir, mother's very ill.' 

The policeman puts his hand on Tim's 
collar, but Uncle Jack interferes. 

' I know him, policeman/ he says at a 
venture, ' and I want to hear what he has to 
say. Where's your father, little boy ? ' 

' Please, sir, father's dead, and mother's ill, 
and she wants an orange very bad, sir, for 
she's so thirsty. Mother said I wasn't to beg, 
sir ; but I thought you'd remember me, sir.' 

' Where does your mother live ? Are you 
sure that what you say is true ? ' says Uncle 
Jack rather sternly. 

' Yes, sir/ replies Tim. ' Applecourt Alley 
is where we live, sir. Oh, sir, will you come 
and have a look at mother ? It's her cough, 
sir — she's so very ill.' 

Uncle Jack doesn't speak ; he is looking at 
his watch, and Tim looks at him, thinking 
that, no doubt, the gentleman is remembering 
him. 
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* Show me the way, little boy, and I will 
come and see your mother.' 

' That I will/ says Tim joyfully ; ' this way, 
sir. 

So he patters along on one side, a little in 
front of Uncle Jack, who strides after him, 
enveloped in a very wet Mackintosh coat, and 
holding a dripping umbrella. 

* What a mite it is/ thinks Uncle Jack, ' and 
what news for Nellie ! ' 

On they go, through the rain, this curious 
pair. Listen! what is that sound in the 
distance ? 

* Fine oranges, — two a penny, — fine 
oranges ! ' 

' Here, boy, stop a minute/ says Uncle Jack 
to Tim, and the Mackintosh disappears into a 
shop by which they are passing. 

* There's an orange to take to mother/ he 
says when he comes out again ; ' now, go on.' 

It is all right now. Mother will have her 
orange ! 
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Tim feels the paper bag. There's more 
than one there! On they go. Tim trots 
along so fast that Uncle Jack has to quicken 
his pace to keep up with him. At last they 
turn into the alley. 

This tall gentleman makes rather a sensation 
in the alley. Not a few of the inhabitants 
think he is a policeman in disguise, and 
so make a speedy exit. Others whisper and 
stare— others take no notice whatever. 

As for Tim, he heeds nobody. With Uncle 
Jack close at his heels, he patters across the 
court, and in at the door, up the stairs. He 
stops a minute at the door, and turns to his 
friend. 

' Please, sir, we're very poor now, but we 
used to be better off/ 

Then he opens the door, and Uncle Jack 
follows. 

Tim goes up to his mother, and touches her. 
' Mother, I have brought the gentleman to see 
you/ 



i 
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Mother seems half asleep, but she opens her 
eyes, and says very low, ' Well, Tim ? ' 

Uncle Jack comes forward, and stoops 
down to look at her. He takes an orange 
from Tim, peels it, and gives it to her. She 
seems a little refreshed by it, for she begins to 
speak to him : ' I'm very bad, sir.' 

' Oh, I think that I can do something for 
you, my good woman/ says he ; and then he 
talks to her, and tells her he is a doctor, and 
that he will do what he can to make her 
better. 

Tim watches him ; he took off his hat when 
he came into the room, and so Tim has now a 
good view of his face. It is a very kind, 
bright face, nothing very striking either way ; 
but for the expression in Uncle Jack's eyes, he 
wouldn't be good-looking. Nellie always says 
that Uncle Jack's eyes are funny eyes. So 
they are, very merry, and very penetrating. 
No one could tell Uncle Jack a lie, for he 
seems to look everybody through and through. 
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He is writing something on a leaf of his 
pocket-book. 

€ Here, Tim — is that your name ? — you must 
be my errand-boy, and take this as quick as 
you can to the chemist's shop in the last big 
street we came through. There was one at 
the corner. Do you remember? They will 
give you something to bring back to me.' 

Off starts Tim as quick as thought, and 
while he is gone, Dr. Clayton talks to his 
mother, and hears a good part of her story. 

Though he does not hear all, enough is told 
him to make him suspect that Mary Martin is 
the wife of James Martin, who lived for some 
years as second coachman with his brother-in- 
law. He does not say anything to Mary 
about it, but resolves to ask his sister to come 
and see her^ and find out more about the 
matter. Presently Tim returns with the 
medicine which he had been sent to fetch. 

While the doctor is attending to his mother, 
Tim looks out of the window. 

D 
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It has stopped raining. White, flaky 
clouds are chasing one another across the 
sky, forming odd fantastic shapes as they go, 
and the sun is trying to force a way for him- 
self between them, and his bright rays are 
even now streaking the dark clouds overhead. 
As soon as that large white cloud has passed, 
he will shine out. 

The children in the court are sailing some 
sticks in the puddles. But Tim is not think- 
ing of them ; he is looking up at the sky, and 
his thoughts are running in this way — 

God must have heard his prayer last night. 
Certainly He did, for He has sent this good 
gentleman to see them. 

So God still takes care of them, though 
they cannot go to church. Still he can go to 
church though mother can't, except that his 
clothes are in such dreadful holes, and mother 
can't mend them now. Tim used always to go 
to church, and mother too, but they have not 
gone lately, since mother has been ill. 
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Oh, how warm the sun is! it has come 
through the clouds at last And here it is, 
coming right down through the third-storey 
window, and lighting up the dingy room. 
Tim turns round, to see if the sunbeams have 
reached as far as where his mother lies, and 
hears Uncle Jack saying : ' Well, I shall come 
and see you very soon again, and will try 
what I can do to help you. I am afraid you 
have not got much chance of being comfortable 
here/ he adds, looking round; 'but we must 
see what we can do for you.' 

With this Uncle Jack takes up his hat, goes 
to the door, and beckons to Tim, who follows 
him. 

When they are outside, he says : ' Tim, here 
is a shilling to get something to eat ; your 
mother will tell you what And now show 
me the woman who sometimes comes to see 
you.' 

Mrs. Snape is easily found, and Tim returns 
to his mother. In a few minutes Mrs. Snape 
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appears, saying that the gentleman said she 
was to get some wood and coals to make a 
fire. 

1 This is fun/ thinks Tim. ' Now we shall 
have a rare warming ! ' 

Mrs. Snape is generally a woman of few 
words ; but she lingers a little in the hopes of 
finding out something about the gentleman. 

But Mary cannot tell her much ; and Tim 
only knows that he is ' Uncle Jack/ 

He had not said what his name was, and 
Mary had not asked him. 

1 Well, I never/ says Mrs. Snape ; ' to think 
of your falling in with such a kind gentleman 
as that, and a doctor too ! Well, you're better 
off than some this evening, Mrs. Martin, for 
you'll be warm with your fire/ 

And indeed they are warm. Mrs. Martin's 
shawl is well warmed before the fire, and 
very shortly it is wrapped round her by 
Tim's careful little hands, and she is com- 
fortable. 
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Then Tim remembers the shilling which 
Uncle Jack gave him. 

Mother is asleep ; he can't wake her to ask 
what to get 

He can go out and get something ; he could 
get a chop. Would mother eat a chop ? He 
is just going out at the door when he meets 
Mrs. Snape. 

4 Well, I never/ she says again, ' and where 
are you going now ? ' 

4 Going out for mother/ says Tim. 

So out he goes, but the way is not as easy 
as usual. He is immediately surrounded by 
two or three women, who want to know who 
the gentleman is. Tim doesn't know ; he 
came to see mother. 

What did he give mother ? 

Tim doesn't choose to know ; and therefore 
doesn't tell them. He is in a hurry ; he must 
go on. And he does go on ; but he is not out 
of the alley yet 

There are more boys at the entrance than 
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usual ; some big ones that Tim has never seen 
before. But he stumps boldly on. Perhaps 
they won't notice him. 

1 Hullo, youngster! come and play marbles/ 

1 Can't/ says Tim ; ' I'm in a hurry.* 

1 You must/ shouts one, taking hold of him 
by the right arm. 

In Tim's right hand is Uncle Jack's 
shilling. 

1 Can't, I tell you,' cries Tim, beginning to 
struggle violently ; ' I'm going to get something 
for mother.' 

' Oh, you are, are you ? ' says the other. 
4 1 wouldn't be so sure. Where's the coin ? ' 

' Let me go/ pants Tim ; € let me go, I tell 
you/ 

1 Here, Bob ! ' cries the boy. m * Come here ; 
here's a joke, he's got some coin ! I warrant 
we'll have it presently/ 

1 You're a thief/ cries Tim ; € and you won't 
get it/ 

' H ighty-tighty ! ' says the afore-named Bob. 
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1 Is mother's own darling getting in a rage, 
then ? pretty dear ! ' 

I Don't speak another time before you're 
certain,' says the first boy, throwing Tim 
violently on the pavement, and at the same 
time snatching up the shilling, which slips out 
of his hand as he falls. 

* Here, get up ! What have you been 
doing now, you bad boy?' says the well- 
known voice of Mrs. Snape. 'Well, I never; 
what have you been fighting about now ? ' 

I I haven't been fighting at all,' says Tim, 
getting up very slowly, for he was a good deal 
bruised by his fall. 

1 Oh, don't tell me ! ' says the woman. ' You'd 
better go back to your mother. You want 
somebody to take care of you, who'll keep a 
sharp eye over you. There, go along with 
you, and don't tell me ! ' 

Tim looks round ; the boys are gone, so is 
his shilling, and his mother won't have her 
good supper, after all. 
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There is a lump in his throat, which he tries 
to swallow down ; but the tears are standing 
in his big blue eyes, and will not be kept back. 

So Tim goes back to his mother, who has 
just woke up, and is wondering where he is. 
He tells her what has happened, and she 
soothes him. 

'Never mind, Tim; they were very bad 
boys to rob you, dear ; but with this fire we 
can have some hot bread and milk, and we 
shall be well off/ 

So Tim dries his eyes, and sets to work to 
make the bread and milk, as his mother tells 
him. 

The room is quite bright this evening with 
the fire. Tim sits on the floor, and by the 
light of the fire he contrives to read a chapter 
to his mother, very slowly certainly, but still 
pretty correctly, out of her old Bible. 

'Mother/ says he, when he has finished, 
' Uncle Jack said he'd come to-morrow, didn't 
he?' 
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' Yes, Tim ; but you mustn't call him Uncle 
Jack, because he isn't your uncle, you know/ 

4 But, mother, we don't know his name ; but 
if you like, mother, perhaps I'd best call him 
Mr. Uncle Jack.' 

'We must find out his name, Tim, for he 
has been a kind friend to us.' 

' Yes, indeed, mother. When the policeman 
took hold of me — but I never told you/ 

And then Tim begins the story of his ad- 
venture this morning. But as you and I 
know all about that already, we may leave 
them, and follow Uncle Jack after he left 
Applecourt Alley. 





CHAPTER IV. 



{.HAT poor woman will never get 
well in that hole, with nobody 
to look after her. We must see what 
can be done about moving her. But 
where ? that is the question. If she goes to 
an hospital, what is to be done with the child ? 
Curious that Nellie should have taken such 
an interest in that little boy ! I must speak 
to her mother. Florry is always good at sug- 
gesting a plan, when one is in a fix. I will go 
to her this evening, and tell her all about it' ' 
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So thinks Dr. Clayton, as he paces quickly 
along the wet street at about three o'clock in 
the afternoon. His brougham is waiting for 
him when he reaches his house. He has 
several visits to make this afternoon, for 
it is a busy day; but at six o'clock he is 
free. 

He slams the front door of the last house 
which he has to visit, runs down the steps, 
gets into the carriage, and off he goes to 
No. 52. 

Sir Ralph, Lady Dash wood, and Nellie 
are all in the library, a snug, warm room, with 
low, soft, deep arm-chairs. 

It is dusk. A bright fire is burning in the 
grate. Sir Ralph is sitting in an arm- 
chair, drinking his tea, with a newspaper 
in his hand which he cannot see to read. 
Lady Dashwood is sitting in an arm-chair 
on the opposite side of the rug, and Nellie 
on a footstool at her feet. — In walks Uncle 
Jack. 
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' Well, Jack, you're a welcome sight ! ' says 
Sir Ralph. ' Come and warm yourself, my dear 
fellow/ 

1 Have some tea, Jack/ says his sister, while 
Nellie takes possession of him, and brings him 
to the fire. 

4 Well, my good Nellie, what do you expect 
me to do now ? ' 

' Why, sit down, of course, Uncle Jack/ 

' Where ? on my thumb, I suppose.' 

'Well, Uncle Jack, you've grown very 
particular. There was a time when you didn't 
sneer at a footstool/ 

'Ton my word, Nellie, I really didn't see 
it; it is such an awfully small one. I must 
say I should prefer something with a back to 
it/ 

1 Now, Snippit/ says her father, ' don't show 
your love for your uncle by persecuting him. 
Give him a comfortable chair, and let him 
rilonc/ 

It is not till Uncle Jack has begun to sip 
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his tea, that he begins the subject which has 
so engrossed his attention this morning, 

' Had not you a second coachman of the 
name of Martin, who left you about two years 
ago, Ralph ? ' he says at last 

' Yes, and a nice sensible fellow he was too. 
Why did he leave us, Florry? wasn't it on 
account of that old humbug Robinson ? ' 

' It was owing to some complaint made of 
him by Robinson, I think/ replies Lady Dash- 
wood. ' It seemed to me that Robinson found 
fault with nearly everything he did, and after 
all, Robinson proved to be very faulty himself, 
didn't he ? ' 

' It certainly would have been better for our 
stable, if we had packed old Robinson off and 
kept Martin, though we did not know it at the 
time.' 

'Well, Ralph/ says his brother-in-law, 'it 
would certainly have been better for Martin 
and his wife and child, if he had stayed with 
you, for their story after he lost his place, 
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which came to my ears this morning, is a very 
sad one.' 

4 How very curious ! do let us hear it/ says 
his sister. 

1 By the merest accident my attention was 
called to a little beggar boy, who, though he 
didn't beg, asked me to come and see his 
mother, who was ill. Well, I happened to have 
half an hour to spare, so I went — Ugh ! such 
a hole ! Poor thing, no wonder she's ill. 
With absolutely no comfort, and nothing to 
expect from day to day but starvation, unless 
her child extracts a halfpenny from somebody 
by virtue of his white face ! I sent the child 
to the chemist's for something to quiet her 
cough, and while he was out of the way, I 
heard part of her story; it was rather inco- 
herent ; but when she mentioned Westwood in 
Berkshire, as the place where her husband had 
lived as groom, and your name, I began to 
remember that smart young coachman, who 
was with you some time ago.' 
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' But what has become of Martin ? ' says his 
brother-in-law. 

' He is dead, or his wife wouldn't be in the 
sad state she is in now. He caught his death 
of cold doing night-work as a cabby. I only 
wonder the whole race of cabmen is not 
extinct after the London season is over ! ' 

' Poor fellow,' says Nellie's father in a low 
voice, while her mother asks if the wife is 
very ill. 

Dr. Clayton thinks that she is very ill. 
' But she might get well, if she had some 
medicine to make her better, mightn't she, 
Uncle Jack ? ' chimes in Nellie. 

' It is food and warmth, as well as medicine, 
that she wants, Nellie. We must try that for 
her, if we can.' 

' Where is she living, Jack ? ' says his sister. 

' Let me see — Appletree something ; I have 

it in my pocket-book. Oh ! Applecourt Alley, 

No. 8. But, Nellie, — think of my not having 

told you this before, — the little beggar boy you 
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saw the day before yesterday is the same that 
I saw again to-day, and is the son of this 
poor woman I am telling you about 9 

* Oh, Uncle Jack ! ' cries Nellie, jumping up, 
' you don't say so ! Oh, I am glad ! Mother 
dear, you'll go and see them, and let me come 
too ! Oh, Uncle Jack ! ' 

* I knew that it would be a great piece of 
news for you, Miss Nellie/ says her uncle, 
smiling. ' We will certainly make your mother 
go and look after her. I promised to go again 
to-morrow, Florry/ he adds to his sister ; ' and 
if you will come, I can take you when I go, 
for much might be done; any matter of 
expense entailed I undertake to defray/ 

1 Well, Jack, we can easily settle all about 
that afterwards. What time shall you go 
to-morrow, so that I may be ready ? ' 

There is much to discuss about the whole 
affair, as you may suppose. At last it is 
settled that to-morrow Lady Dashwood will 
go and see Mrs. Martin and Tim ; and that 
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she will not go empty-handed, Nellie is quite 
sure. 

And Nellie is not far wrong ; for, when her 
mother gets into the carriage the next morn- 
ing, Nellie, from the schoolroom window, sees 
handed to James a well-known ' pic-nic basket/ 
which her vivid imagination fills with all kinds 
of dainties for the sick woman and the little 
thin boy. 

Nellie had wanted to go too, but her mother 
had not thought fit to take her. So Nellie has 
to content herself with watching the carriage 
until it is out of sight. 

1 How soon will mother be back ? It is a 
long way, probably, and she will stay there 
some little time certainly. Well, two hours, 
perhaps, will bring her back again. How 
very glad they will be to see mother ! If that 
little boy wants some clothes, perhaps mother 
will give him some of Frank's old ones : only 
they'd be rather large, because Frank has 
always been big for his age. That little boy 

E 
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is very small ; but any clothes would be better 
than what he had on the other day. Oh dear, 
here is Herr Hoffnung coming, and my music 
isn't out yet ! ' 

Down jumps Nellie from the window-sill 
on which she has been perched, rather inele- 
gantly certainly, but comfortably without 
doubt 

By the time Herr Hoffnung is ushered in, 
Nellie is seated demurely at the piano; and 
by dint of much persuasion Miss Robarts has 
succeeded in banishing from her mind, for 
at least a few minutes, the thought of 'that 
little beggar boy.' 

At this very moment ' that little beggar boy ' 
is standing by his mother's bed-side. 

Mary's cough has been terribly bad all night 
long ; but she is quieter now. There is 
nothing but the oranges for her, as the good 
gentleman has not come yet ; but Tim is quite 
content, for he feels sure that he will come 
to-day, because he said he would. 
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His mother is very restless; she tosses 
about and moans, for her breathing is very 
difficult; now she is hot, and now cold, and 
Tim is at his wits' end to know what to do for 
her. He never saw mother like this before. 
What is to be done ? Will Uncle Jack never 
come ? ' Mother dear ! ' No answer. 

Perhaps she didn't hear : ' Mother ! ' he 
repeats. She never used to be deaf. Ah ! 
she hears now, for she has opened her eyes. 
• We never begged, sir,' she is saying ; ' James 
said we never should.' 

What does she say ? what does she 
want ? Mother is thinking the gentleman is 
here. 

* He isn't come yet,' Tim says ; ' but he said 
he'd come to-day, didn't he, mother ? ' 

* No, dear, hell never come to us, but we 
shall go to him,' says the low weak voice. 

Tim laughs. 'You'll have to wait a 
bit, mother, before you go to fetch Uncle 
Jack.' 
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But as his words die away, he hears foot- 
steps, and turns to go to the door* Is this 
Uncle Jack? No, there are many sounds 
below, but there is no one coming up-stairs. 
Why doesn't Uncle Jack come, when he 
promised? Mother has begun to talk again, 
but Tim cannot understand what she says. 
Mother must be worse; oh, if only Uncle 
Jack would come ! 

There is a sound of some one coming up- 
stairs now, and voices. Tim opens the door 
and looks out Oh dear ! it is only that man 
that gets drunk, and beats his wife. Tim shuts 
the door again, and hears the man bawling and 
shouting at the unfortunate woman at the 
bottom of the stairs. 

After a while this stops, and Tim at the 
window tries, for the fiftieth time to-day, to 
look down to the entrance of the alley, but 
the fiftieth time proves as unsuccessful as the 
forty-nine others ; for that window in the next 
house stands out just in the way ; and though 
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Tim leans forward as far as he can, his efforts 
are unavailing, and he must be content to 
wait. Half an hour passes slowly away. 
Mother is still talking at intervals, but Tim 
has left off answering her, because she doesn't 
seem to listen. 

Perhaps if he were to sing to mother, she 
would go to sleep. Mother used to sing to 
him when he was very small ; but just now 
he cannot think of anything to sing. 

A boy down in the alley is shouting ' Pollie 
Perkins/ 

Tim can sing that too, but he doesn't think 
that it is anything like what mother used to 
sing to him. 

'Oh-she-was-has-beau-ti-ful-has-a-but-ter-fly, 
But-has-proud-has-a-queen, 
Wa-as-pretty-leet-tle-Pollie-Perkings 
Hof-Pad-ding-ton-Green. ' 

So sings the boy from below. 
Tim learnt some hymns at school, but he 
has forgotten all those. At least all but one. 
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' That one was — let me see,' thinks Tim : 'The 
green hill/ 

He hums the tune softly to himself, and, as 
it gradually comes back to his memory, he 
smiles, and comes down from his perch at the 
little window. 

' Mother/ he says very low ; ' mother, I am 
going to sing you to bye-bye as you used 
me.' 

But the words he cannot recall as easily as 
the tune, and, though he thinks and thinks 
again, it is no good. 

' It wouldn't do near as well without the 
words/ he says to himself, as a puzzled 
look comes over his face ; ' but Til try that 
first/ 

So, standing up in the middle of the 
room, Tim begins, with his eyes shut, in 
case he should forget the tune in the 
middle. 

As he shuts his eyes, he puts his hands 
instinctively behind his back, and now he 
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is once more back in the schoolroom. 
The bright sun is streaming into the room. 
Numbers of children are singing the well- 
known hymn, and, as he stands there, the 
words come to his mind, and he sings too. 
His voice gets stronger as he goes on, and 
the words flow easily. 

Mother is quiet now. 

There are steps on the stairs, but Tim 
does not hear. 

* There was no other good enough 

To pay the price of sin ; 
He only could unlock the gate 
Of heaven, and let us in.' 

The door opens, and shuts softly, and Dr. 
Clayton and Lady Dashwood are in the 
room. 

Turned slightly from the door, facing his 
mother, stands the little child. Not the little 
shivering, pale-faced boy of yesterday I The 
little figure is quite erect, the feet apart and 
head thrown back. The face is flushed, and 
the pure thrush-like notes pour forth out of 
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the little throat Tim's eyes are still closed, 

and his hands are still clasped behind his 
back. 

* Oh dearly, dearly has He loved, 

And we must love Him too, 
And trust in His redeeming blood, 
And try His works to do.' 

There is silence ; Tim has finished. He 
opens his eyes, and looks towards his 
mother. Uncle Jack and his sister are still 
standing by the door, but he does not heed 
them. 

It is all right ; mother is really gone to 
sleep. He bends over her, and kisses her 
gently, and rests his curly head upon her 
shoulder. 

Dr. Clayton makes a movement at the other 
end of the room to attract his attention, and 
Tim starts up. 

* Oh, sir, have you really come ? I have 
had no end of trouble with mother ; but she's 
gone to sleep now.' 

* We are too late, Florry, to do her much 
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good/ says Dr. Clayton, turning from the poor 
woman to his sister. ' She is almost out of 
our reach now. Speak to her, and see if she 
knows you at all/ 

1 Mary/ says Lady Dashwood, touching her 
hand. 

The dying woman opens her eyes, and for 
a moment her face brightens. She does not 
seem particularly surprised to see them. Her 
lips move, and they can just hear, ' God bless 
you, sir. Take care of Tim — and — Tim, be 
a good boy — ' 

' Oh, sir/ cries Tim, { please make her well ! 
Don't let her talk like that/ 

1 Don't be frightened, Timmie/ says the low 
voice again; Tin very happy, dear;' while 
Lady Dashwood puts her arm round Tim, 
saying gently, * God is going to take your 
mother away, little boy ; but He will take 
care of you/ 

A few more broken sentences, — a few short 
prayers, — and then comes the release. 
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No more trouble for her now ; no more 
care nor sorrow. There is <me less to 
struggle through a life of poverty here 
below ; and one more, we trust, already sent 
to join in the triumphant song at the gate of 
heaven. 





CHAPTER V. 

'CARED FOR.' 



JWO months have passed away since 
the death of Tim's mother. 
Dr. Clayton, after consulting with 
Lady Dashwood, decided to take Tim 
back to his house, and to consign him to the 
care of Mrs. Drake, his housekeeper, until 
some further arrangements should be made. 

So Tim has tidy clothes, and is sent every 
morning to the St James' National Schools, 
which are close to Uncle Jack's house in 
G Square. 
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Mrs. Drake is a kind woman ; and her heart 
warmed towards the motherless boy, when he 
was brought to her care that bright March 
afternoon. 

Tim is a good little boy, and does not give 
much trouble. Most of his time is spent at 
school ; and when he comes back to Mrs. 
Drake, she is always glad to see his little 
bright face. 

For Tim, though he misses mother sadly, 
feels his sorrow as children do ; and many a 
time a merry laugh follows quickly upon a 
flood of tears, brought on by the sight of 
something, or of somebody, which has recalled 
' mother ' to his recollection. 

Tim seldom sees Uncle Jack, for he is 
often out, and very busy ; but when he does 
see him, there is always a kind word from 
him; and among all Dr. Clayton's admirers 
(and their name is Legion), there is none 
more ardent than Tim. 

Tim's only fear is, that Dr. Clayton will 
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not keep him always, but will send him away 
elsewhere. 

Tim is nine years old, and small for his 
age; but he is a nice bright-faced boy, and 
the last two months' care and teaching have 
improved his appearance greatly. Uncle 
Jack has made great efforts to find James 
Martin's relations ; but they left their home 
in Kent some years ago, and no clue what- 
ever to their present whereabouts can be 
found. 

It is a bright evening in May. 

Tim's fear of being sent away from Uncle 
Jack has almost vanished, and the days pass 
happily and quickly. 

Tim has come home from school, and is 
sitting in Mrs. Drake's little room, learning 
his lessons for the next day. 

Mrs. Drake has gone out of the room. 
The Doctor must have come in, as he has just 
sent for her. 

Tim must learn his geography, or else 
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Willie Smith will take his place to- 
morrow, which Tim has some difficulty in 
keeping. 

'Durham, Capital Durham, — one of the 
fifty-two counties of England and Wales, and 
one of the six to the North! says Tim over 
and over again, in a sing-song voice. 

Ten minutes more, and Mrs. Drake has 
not come back. 

The clock is ticking loudly on the chimney- 
piece, and the big black cat is rolled up, fast 
asleep, on the rug. 

Tim is lying on the floor with his book 
open in front of him. But Durham and its 
fifty-one remaining brethren are just now 
unheeded ; for Tim's whole mind is occupied 
in wondering what can be keeping Mrs. 
Drake. 

Mrs. Drake should really come to tea. 

In the first place, Tim is hungry. 

In the next place, Mrs. Drake promised 
to take Tim for a walk after tea ; and if she 
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doesn't come quickly, all the bright evenfng 
will be gone. Listen ! here she is at last ! 
Tim imitates the black cat, and pretends to 
be asleep. The door opens. 

* Tim !' says Mrs. Drake. 

A snore. 

1 Tim, my dear ; come, get up. The Doctor 
wants you/ 

No second bidding is needed. Tim starts 
up. 

' Wants me, Mrs. Drake ? Oh my ! what a 
lark ! ' 

The necessary tidying is all done in about 
two minutes ; and in about two minutes more, 
there is a low tap at the door of Dr. Clayton's 
study. 

' Come in,' says Uncle Jack. 

In walks Tim, and, shutting the door, 
remains there, waiting for further instruc- 
tions. 

Uncle Jack is sitting in his arm-chair by the 
writing-table. 
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'Come here, Tim. How are you getting 
on at school ? ' 

* Very nicely, thank you, sir.' 
A pause. 

4 You are going for a walk after tea with 
Mrs. Drake/ continues Dr. Clayton. 

' Yes, sir/ replies Tim, wondering more and 
more why the Doctor should send for him, if 
he has only this to say. 

* Do you ever remember the time when you 
did not live in London, Tim ? ' 

Tim nods. 

' Yes, sir ; mother often used to talk of the 
place where we lived before we came to 
London : 'twas in Berkshire, I think, sir.' 

A pause. 

* Tim/ says Uncle Jack, after thinking a 
minute, * I have made arrangements for you 
to go and live in the country, in Berkshire/ 

' Oh, sir/ cries Tim, 'you don't say so! — what! 
to see the flowers, and the lambs, and corn, 
that mother talked about so much ? And not 
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just for one day, like the school treat, but 
always, sir ? ' 

'Yes, Tim, always? replies Uncle Jack, 
relieved at the child's evident joy, which he 
had not altogether expected. 

'And please, sir, are you going to be a 
doctor in the country ? ' 

Uncle Jack smiles. 

' Why, no, Tim ; I must stay and look after 
all my sick people in London/ 

Another pause; and a dead weight on Tim's 
heart 

Away from Dr. Clayton for always ! 

'Oh, sir/ says Tim, with a lump in his 
throat, 'it won't be always, will it? Can't 
you let me stay with you, sir? Please, sir, 
I wouldn't never give no trouble at all/ 
adds the child, his grammar giving place to 
his feelings. 

' Poor little child !' says Dr. Clayton gently ; 
' it is for your own good that I am sending 
you away. You will have more chance of 
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growing a tall, strong boy in the country, 
than you can possibly have, if you always 
live in a great city like this. And then, 
besides all that, you must learn to work, so 
that you may be able to earn your living 
like an honest man, as soon as you are old 
enough. I will come and look you up some- 
times/ he adds cheerfully, ' and see how you 
are getting on ; but you must be a good boy, 
and do as you are told.' 

1 Please, sir — I'll try,' says Tim very 
shakily. 

'That's right/ replies Dr. Clayton; 'now 
I have done with you, so go off to Mrs. 
Drake, and try to cheer up. It won't be as 
bad as you think ; so you must be good, and 
make up your mind to it.' 

So Tim goes off to Mrs. Drake, who is 
waiting to begin tea. How different every- 
thing looks now ! 

The cat is still asleep, the clock ticks as 
loudly as ever, and Tim's geography book is 
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still lying on the floor. But somehow it all 
feels different For Tim is going to be sent 
away; away — right away from Dr. Clayton 
for always. 

With traces of tears upon his face Tim 
makes his appearance. 

'Lor, my dear!' says Mrs. Drake, 'what- 
ever has gone wrong with you ? ' 

1 Oh, Mrs. Drake, I'm going to be sent 
away into the country ! ' 

1 Well, I never ! ' says Mrs. Drake ; ' you 
surely ain't sorry, are you ? ' 

i Yes/ sobs Tim ; ' indeed I am.' 

* Well, it's not many little boys who would 
cry at going into the country, my dear. You 
ought to be very glad. Think of the green 
fields and the meadows at haymaking 
time. Why, you don't know what it is to 
be well off!' 

And here Mrs. Drake launches out into 
a grand description of the haymaking in her 
young days, and very soon Tim's tears are 
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brushed away, and he begins to think that 
after all he will be very happy, particularly 
if he is a good boy, and if Dr. Clayton 
comes very often to see him. 

• •••••• 

And so it comes to pass, that, on a certain 
bright warm morning in the beginning of 
June, Mrs. Drake and Tim set off on their 
journey for Westwood Park, in Berkshire. 

For Tim is to be placed under the care 
of Mrs. James, the lodge-keeper at West- 
wood Park, Sir Ralph Dashwood's country 
seat; and under her husband, who is head 
gardener, it is decided that Tim shall learn 
as much gardening as is possible, out of 
school hours. 

Once at Paddington Station, Tim's spirits 
rise. 

What fun to be a railway porter ! 

What running up and down the platform 
with barrows empty, and barrows full ! 

1 Papers — morning papers ! ' shouts a small 
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boy, not much bigger than Tim. ' Times, 
Standard, Daily News, Morning Post, and 
Telegraph / ' 

'Paper, mum?' in a lower voice to Mrs. 
Drake. 

1 Where for, ma'am ? ' inquires the guard. 
* Maidenhead ? In here, then, if you please.' 

Five more minutes, and the bell rings. 

Three ladies are taking affectionate 
leave of one another on the platform, and 
one is just getting into the next compart- 
ment. 

1 Good-bye, dearest/ says No. i on the 
platform ; 'be sure you write.' 

' Don't let dear mamma stand any longer, 
Susan,' says the middle-aged lady from 
inside. 

' Oh, we'll see you off, my dear,' chirps the 
old lady on the platform. 

So then the two ladies on the platform 
begin kissing their hands to the lady in the 
train, while she (as would appear from the 
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brown kid hand, which pops in and out of 
the carriage window) seems to be kissing 
hers to them in return. 

The train is just going to start. Three 
or four people rush frantically up the plat- 
form, looking extremely hot. One second- 
class passenger makes a rush at the second- 
class compartment where Mrs. Drake and 
Tim are settled, and in his hurry sits down 
on the top of Tim. The latter with the 
help of Mrs. Drake extricates himself as 
soon as possible, and leaves his place to 
the breathless intruder, who in return only 
scowls, as if Tim had just sat down upon 
him. 

Off at last ! 

The train glides slowly out of the 
station. Away from Paddington, away 

from G Square, and away from Dr. 

Clayton. 

It is a very hot day, and good-tempered, 
stout Mrs. Drake, and her little companion, 
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find it very oppressive in this stuffy second- 
class carriage. 

So does their breathless fellow-traveller, 
though he is not so stout as Mrs. Drake, 
and certainly not so good-tempered. 

They are going along fast now; past 
numbers of stray trucks of bricks and 
coal ; past the carriages and engines ; past 
the backs of tall houses and of dingy 
cottages. 

The train is stopping. 

1 Westbourne Park — Westbourne Park ! ' 
shout the porters. 

A very few moments here, and then off 
again. 

And now, almost directly, they are in 
the country. Past green fields, and green 
trees, dark cool lanes, real orchards and 
hayfields, the noisy train goes dashing 
along. 

Tim at the window of the second-class 
carriage drinks in all these new sights, and 
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has a question ready for kind Mrs. Drake 
every two minutes. 

€ Half an hour since we left Paddington,' 
says Mrs. Drake at last, looking at her 
watch. 'Oh, that must have been Langley 
we ran past then !' 

€ Shall we soon be there, Mrs. Drake ? ' 
asks Tim, who, notwithstanding the novelty 
of the situation, is beginning to get rather 
weary. 

'Not yet, my dear/ says Mrs. Drake; 
' two more stations yet, Slough and Taplow, 
before we come to Maidenhead. But look, 
Tim, there's Windsor Castle, where the 
Queen lives.' 

'It's a fine big house, that one, Mrs. 
Drake ; why, it's a deal bigger than Dr. 
Clayton's house, isn't it?' 

' Ay, that it is, Tim ; ' and then Mrs. 
Drake gives Tim a long account of the 
terrace and park at Windsor, of the Round 
Tower, and the State Apartments ; all of 
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which Mrs. .Drake had seen one day last 
summer, when she went down to Windsor 

for the day with her sister. 

1 Well, Mrs. Drake, when you go again, 
you'll take me, won't you ? I should dearly 
like to see over that big house yonder. Did 
you stay there long ? ' 

'No, we went back to London the same 
evening,' says Mrs. Drake ; ' but just before 
we came away we went to service at St. 
George's Chapel. Oh, Tim, such music! I 
never heard anything like it. I had heard 
say before I went, that the choristers there 
sing better than anywhere else ; and it was 
not hard to me to believe the truth of that, 
I can assure you.' 

1 If you go again this summer, you'll 
take me, won't you, Mrs. Drake? It's the 
singing I should like best of all, though 
I should like to see the other sights 
too.' 

They are past Slough and Taplow now, 
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and Tim is watching impatiently for the 
next stoppage, which will be at Maiden- 
head. 

The boats on the river attract his at- 
tention, and he watches with great glee 
one long thin boat in particular, in which 
a man is sculling himself down the 
stream. 

The brake is squeaking and groaning 
again, and the train is going slower and 
slower; yes, it really is stopping. 

1 Maidenhead — Maidenhead ! ' 

1 Now, Tim/ says Mrs. Drake, bustling 
about for her shawl, her bag, and her sun- 
shade, ' look sharp, and come along.' 

Among sundry four-wheelers, and a few 
more respectable - looking vehicles, which 
have been waiting for the arrival of the 
down train, is a light tax-cart, the driver of 
which seems to be on the look-out for some 
one. 

Tim's small baggage has been extricated 
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from the luggage van, and Mrs. Drake is 
inquiring of the porter how far it is to 
Westwood Park. 

' Westwood Park ? Let me see ! Well, I 
should say nigh upon five mile from here, 
ma'am.' 

1 Are you the party for Westwood Park, 
ma'am ? ' inquires another porter just coming 
up ; ' there's a cart waiting to drive you over, 
if so be you are.' 

This is welcome news, for a walk of five 
miles, burdened with baggage, even of the 
minutest description, on so hot a summer's 
day, had not seemed a very lively prospect 
to poor Mrs. Drake. 

In a few minutes more Tim is seated in 
the cart between Mrs.. Drake and a neatly 
dressed groom in plain clothes, and they are 
driving down the road from the station at a 
brisk pace. 

Through the High Street of the little town 
they clatter along. The hot sun streams 
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down on to the shadeless street. Most of 
the inhabitants are apparently afraid of sun- 
stroke, for the street is almost deserted. A 
street like this is nothing new to Tim, and 
for a moment he feels disappointed. He 
gets under the shade of Mrs. Drake's parasol, 
and leans against her, for he is tired. 

The cart drives swiftly along, and pre- 
sently the houses become less frequent, and 
then here and there they pass some cottages, 
and then a farm. Tim is easily roused 
now, for this is real country. The shady 
lane is lined with tall trees and high 
hedges; the bright wild-roses, the butter- 
cups and daisies, the cornflowers and poppies, 
are all new sights to him, and he is ready to 
shout with delight at all he sees. The 
groom is amused at the child's excite- 
ment 

' This is a rare treat for you,' he says 
kindly. ' Well, it is a lovely day for a drive, 
I must say. 
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'Yes,' returns Mrs. Drake, 'a drive like 
this, with a breath of fresh country air, is 
very refreshing to us folks, who are pinned 
up in London all this hot weather. When 
do you expect the family ? ' 

1 My Lady and Miss Nellie are expected at 
the end of next week/ replies the man ; ' Sir 
Ralph at the end of the month; and when 
he comes, I suppose we shall have all the 
company.' 

Mrs. Drake and the groom go on talking, 
but Tim is occupied with his thoughts. 
He has not seen Lady Dash wood since 
that dreadful day when he said 'Good-bye' 
to mother. 

He has heard about Miss Nellie from Mrs. 
Drake, but he has never seen her at all, that 
he is aware of. 

Mrs. Drake has told him that Miss Nellie 
has often come to see her, though she has 
not been just lately, for, about two weeks 
before Easter, she went down to the Isle of 
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Wight for a breath of sea air, and there she 
has been nearly ever since. 

How fresh and cool the air is as it blows 
across his face ! 

There's nothing like this in London ! 

There are no green fields, no flowers, 
no trees there ! only houses, houses every- 
where. 

Yes, Tim is really glad to have come to 
the country. 

But why, oh, why couldn't Dr. Clayton have 
come too ? 

Tim is startled from his thoughts by hearing 
the groom say — 

1 The park begins here inside these palings. 
Half a mile or so more, and we shall get to 
the lodge. You'll see " the house " when we 
get on top of this rising ground.' 

1 Look, Tim,' says Mrs. Drake, ' there's 
" the house," my dear. What a fine place ! 
And look, Tim, I suppose this is the village 
of Westwood.' 
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Yes, this is the village, and though there 
is but a faint recollection in Tim's mind of 
the country where he lived when he was a 
baby, still a dim consciousness that it is not 
all quite new to him steals over him as they 
go along. 

Westwood is a pretty little village. On 
one side of the road stand most of the 
cottages, clean, white, and fresh, with their 
neatly thatched porches, and little patches of 
garden in front of each. Opposite these, on 
the other side of the road, stand the school 
and playground side by side with the school- 
master's house. Beyond — a little farther 
down the road — lies the white-spired church, 
almost hidden among the trees. With the 
exception of ' the Park/ ' the Vicarage* (which 
is a good-sized newly-built house), and Farmer 
Miles' large farm, the village consists entirely 
of a few small shops and cottages. The 
Dashwoods look after their tenants well, and 
with good results too, for Westwood is re- 
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garded as 'the model village* by all the 
country round. 

The tax-cart has turned out of the lane 
now, and is passing through the village. A 
group of children are sailing their boats, and 
fishing for minnows, in the brook. They look 
up attracted by the sound of wheels, and some 
of them bob. What fat, chubby faces ! Not 
like the little white-faced Londoners who 
played in the alley. Tim looks at them with 
great interest, for these are the children with 
whom he will play to-morrow. The corner of 
the road is turned, which brings the cart close 
up to the lodge of the Park. The large white 
gates are open, and a tall, kindly-looking 
woman is standing there looking out for the 
travellers. 

1 Glad to see you, ma'am/ she says to Mrs. 
Drake, who dismounts from the high cart 
with some little difficulty. 

' So this is my little charge/ she adds, as 
she lifts Tim down. ' Well, we must see what 
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country air will do for your little pale face. 
N igh upon nine ? Lor ! my Robert is twice 
the size of you ! But never mind, you'll grow 
a tall lad yet, I warrant Robert ! — well, now, 
where is that boy gone ? He's my youngest, 
Mrs. Drake, and the only one what's left at 
home now ; and, if you would believe it, he's 
more trouble, that boy, than all the others 
put together. But there ! I'm forgetting that 
you'll be hungry. Well, it is all mostly ready 
on the table, for you to eat as you feel 
inclined/ 

How fresh and clean everything looks 
in the little kitchen, as they walk up the 
garden, through the jasmine -covered porch! 
Even the particular Mrs. Drake is impressed 
with the neat appearance of everything in the 
house. 

As for Tim, he is filled with wonder and 
astonishment, and gives vent to his feelings in 
sundry exclamations of ' Oh my ! Mrs. Drake ! ' 
The very smell of the fresh country air seems 
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to have braced him, and he does full credit 
to the fare which Mrs. James puts before 
them. 

At six o'clock Mrs. Drake has to go back 
to London. Robert the groom has to drive 
her back to the station again. Most of the 
remaining time is spent by Mrs. Drake in 
being shown through the hothouses and the 
conservatories, Tim, of course, following close 
in her wake, or rather hand in hand with his 
kind friend, with whom, if the truth were 
known, he rather dreads parting, she being, 
as it were, the last connecting link between 
himself and kind Dr. Clayton. 

But at last the time has come. Mrs. Drake 
has once more scaled the high tax-cart, and 
she is waving her hand to Tim, who is stand- 
ing watching her, and waving his in return, 
feeling (in spite of his new friends and the fresh, 
bright country around him) rather desolate. 

And now Mrs. Drake is fairly out of sight, 
and Tim has blown his last kiss after her, 
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coupled with a little sigh of a good-bye for 
his dear friend in London. 

* Well, Timothy, my lad/ says Mrs, James' 
loud voice, ' I'm thinking you're uncommon 
tired, and maybe you'll be glad to go to bed, 
though the evenings be so bright. What do 
you say, my dear ? ' 

< I shouldn't mind,' replies Tim. 

'Well, come along then, my dear,' replies 
Mrs. James, 'you'll be able to make friends 
with my boy Robert to-morrow. He shall 
take you to school with him, and you'll get on 
well, I'll be bound. It's a wonderful fortunate 
boy you've been, to get kind friends to send 
you from London to the country. It isn't 
every boy who can boast of having that done 
for him.' 

And so, talking in this strain, Mrs. James 
takes Tim to his little bed up-stairs, and it is 
not until she has seen him safely ensconced 
therein that she betakes herself down-stairs 
again. Tim soon falls fast asleep, not to 
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wake until to-morrow morning, when he will 
suddenly become aware that the window is 
where the door should be, and that the door 
is where the fire-place should be ; and then it 
will gradually dawn upon him that he is no 
longer an inmate of Dr. Clayton's house in 

G Square, but of the North Lodge at 

Westwood Park, Sir Ralph Dashwood's grand 
country house. 





CHAPTER VI. 



T is Wednesday, the fourth of June. 
The day is intensely hot ; and as 
hot as any place in the neighbourhood, 
is the road close to Slough Station, 
along which two Eton boys are hurrying to 
meet the London train. 

' The down train isn't due for another ten 
minutes, Frank; I told you we were hours 
too soon,' says the taller of the two boys who 
have just arrived at the platform. ' I say, what 
a jolly lively place; there isn't a soul here!' 
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* All right,' says Frank, ' I'm sure I don't 
mind. The porters are busy starting a train 
from the up-platform, I suppose. I am much 
too hot to care about anything. I'm some- 
thing like 92 in the shade ! ' 

' I cannot imagine why on earth you should 
have been in such an awful hurry/ remarks 
his brother, as he saunters off towards the 
bookstall in search of a sporting paper 
wherewith to while away his spare minutes. 

1 Take things cool, my boy/ he adds on 
his return to where Frank is stretched full 
length on a rustic bench. i I always do/ 

' It's all very well for you to talk of being 
cool on a day like this. You're never hot ; I 
believe you'd look cool if they put you to 
sit in the middle of a fiery furnace all day 
long.' 

1 And you, my dear fellow, might sit for 
months in a refrigerator, and still have streams 
of perspiration rolling down your contented 
face. By Jove ! I see that F. H. Murray has 
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been scoring again ! He has made seventy- 
six, not out ! That's not bad, is it ?' 

' No, that it isn't What did Travers do ?' 

* He hasn't been in yet, but he has got four 
wickets. Hibbert is going to get Murray 
to play for him against " the Wranglers " next 
holidays. You know he has asked me.' 

1 Yes, lucky dog,' answered Frank, € I wish 
he'd asked me.' 

* You're too small for Hibbert,' says his 
brother with a superior smile, and drawing 
himself up to his full height. € Here, do you 
want to see this ? ' tossing the paper to 
Frank. 

While Frank, still reclining on his wooden 
couch, amuses himself with the Sportsman^ 
his brother Charlie saunters up and down, 
looking very trim in his dapper Eton gar- 
ments, with a good deal of that manner of 
conscious superiority, which Eton boys carry 
so well, and which certain ill-natured persons 
are apt to denounce as ' swagger' or i side' 
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The station is by no means empty now ; 
the ticket -clerk has made his appearance 

from the other platform ; i Mr. Gibbs ' and 
his supporters (or rather his ^-porters) are 
on the alert, and dusty third-class passengers 
are awaiting the arrival of the London train. 

* At last ! ' says Charlie, as the white 
thread of steam appears from underneath 
the bridge ; ' they are a good seven minutes 
behind time.' 

* DOWN -train - comm'- in / ' sings Mr. 
Gibbs, each word a semitone lower than its 
predecessor. 

1 Here you are ! ' signals Frank with his 
very thin silk umbrella raised, as a gentleman 
leans out of the window of a first-class com- 
partment in passing. 

c We've got a fly for you/ says Charlie, 
after the first greetings with his father, 
mother, and sister are over ; € we can all get 
inside, can't we ? ' 

i You are both looking very well/ says 
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Lady Dashwood, looking proudly at her 
eldest boy. 'Your tail-coat looks very nice, 
Charlie.' 

1 Oh yes/ says Frank, ' you haven't seen him 
since he has become such a swell.' 

Nellie has appropriated Frank, and he is 
admiring her light-blue frock and feather, and 
is telling her that, for once, she has got the 
right colour. Charlie is walking between 
his father and mother, and is talking eagerly 
to them. 

The fly is soon found, and with some little 
arranging they all stow themselves inside, 
on Frank's expressing a great objection to 
' going on the box ' when there is room else- 
where. 

Nellie has never been to Eton before, so 
Frank is anxious that she should make the 
most of her present opportunities, and there- 
fore points out every place of importance, in 
his eyes, on the way there. 

4 That's Slough Church,' he says presently ; 
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'jolly ugly, isn't it ? Well, they are going 
to re-do that some day, at least so Wells 

told me/ 

'Who is Wells?' asked Nellie. 

'Oh! Wells, — he's one of the fellows — 
and a cousin or something of somebody up 
here, who knows something about the church.' 

* Couldn't Uncle Jack come down to-day, 
mother ? ' asks Charlie presently; ' I thought 
you said he would.' 

' Too busy or something,' replies his father ; 
'but if he can get down for the fireworks, 
he said he would.' 

' 1 hope the day will last out fine for the 
fireworks,' observes Charlie presently; 'it 
often doesn't' 

'We're bound to have some rain at Eton 
on the fourth, Charlie,' replies Frank. 

There is much to talk about concerning 
home matters, and the plans for to-day 
besides. Charlie has got two tickets for ' the 
speeches,' so it is arranged that he shall go 
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with his father, while his mother and Nellie 
go with Frank to see their room and Eton 
generally. The fly is dismissed, and Sir 
Ralph and Charlie set off to the Upper 
School, for ' the speeches.' 

4 Don't tire your mother and Nellie, my 
boy/ is the parting injunction; 'take them 
to the Playing-fields presently, and sit there 
in the shade.' 

* All right, father, / won't tire them. I'm 
an awfully good hand at showing people 
about, and that, sort of thing. Now, mother,' 
he says, as they are walking down the road 
opposite the school buildings in the cool 
shade of the limes, 'aren't the trees jolly 
here ? There's the School-yard, Nellie, — and 
that old woman there is " Missus," who sells 
out of her basket to fellows. She always 
sits by the Gate there, and always keeps her 
basket by her. I've never been to see what 
is in it, — flowers, mostly, I believe, and 
guinea-pigs ! The monument in the School- 
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yard is of the founder, Henry vl, you know 
— and there are the Cloisters beyond — and 
here's the Chapel — and that's Keate's Lane, 
called after " old Keate," you know — and — ' 

4 My dear Frank/ says his mother, laugh- 
ing, 'Jiow is poor Nellie to take in all that 
at once ? We had better go a little slower, 
and look at one place at a time. Now, I 
think we will go and see your room first; 
then, when all the people are gone to the 
speeches, we will go through the School-yard, 
see the Chapel and Cloisters, and then go 
and wait for the others in the Playing- 
fields.' 

There is plenty to show Nellie in the 
boys' room. Besides all their pictures and 
ornaments, there are the Eton bureaux, 
which the former occupants of the room 
(' the last fellows,' as Frank mysteriously 
calls them) have chopped about in different 
directions ; and lastly, the turn-up bedsteads, 
— which at first puzzled Nellie so completely, 
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that, to Frank's great delight, on looking 
round the room, she asked where they slept. 

1 This is Charlie's new bat/ says Frank, 
handling it reverentially ; ' Uncle Jack sent 
it to him, you know, on his birthday ; and 
a real stunner it is too/ he adds, playing 
forward to an imaginary ball from an 
imaginary bowler. 

'How is Charlie's cricket getting on ? ' 
inquires his mother, while Nellie is making 
a tour of the room, and inspecting every- 
thing closely. 

1 Oh ! he's getting on splendidly/ replies 
Frank ; ' some fellows thought he had a 
chance of the eleven this year, but you see 
he's rather young ; but he's safe to be in 
next year, and then won't we go to Lord's 
for the Eton and Harrow ! ' 

' It would be great fun, certainly/ says his 
mother. ' We must tell Uncle Jack, if you 
don't see him to-day, that his present is 
approved of.' 
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' Don't you think he will come down, 
then ? ' asks Frank. ' By the by, mother, what 
was that Nellie wrote about Uncle Jack having 
taken a boy out of the streets, and having 
adopted him. She was humbugging us, 
wasn't she ? ' 

' Indeed I wasn't, Frank ! ' says Nellie 
reproachfully ; ' it's all true, isn't it, mother ? 
Uncle Jack found him, and had him washed 
—and—' 

(' Precious good thing, too/ interrupts 
Frank, * I daresay he wanted it.') 

' And he was properly dressed,' con- 
tinues Nellie, not heeding Frank's obser- 
vation, ' and sent to school, — National 
School, you know, — and he lived at Uncle 
Jack's house.' 

' I wonder Uncle Jack didn't send him 
to Eton at once,' says Frank disdainfully. 

' It wouldn't have done you any harm 
if he had, Frankie,' says Lady Dashwood 
quietly ; ' but there is no chance of that. 
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The little boy has been sent down to 
Westwood, to learn gardening under James, 
and to live with James' wife. When Nellie 
says he lived at Uncle Jack's house, she 
doesn't mean that he lived with Uncle 
Jack. He lived with Mrs. Drake. His 
was a sad case, poor little child! He was 
left without a father, or mother, or any 
one to take care of him, and without a 
farthing in the world. That's why Uncle 
Jack took him.' 

' Very good of Uncle Jack, I'm sure,' 
says Frank gruffly ; ' I hope he'll like 
the bother of having a little cad to look 
after.' 

* I wonder you talk like that, Frankie,' 
says his mother gently, but gravely. ' The 
fact of his being poor is no reason for his 
being despised. But come, we ought to be 
moving on, if we are to see the Chapel and 
Cloisters, and the Playing-fields, too, before 
luncheon.' 
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Frank soon forgets all about 'the little 
cad/ and is again in the full swing of his 
schoolboy chatter. Nellie was rather dis- 
appointed at the view which Frank took 
of Uncle Jack's little boy; but even she 
has quite forgotten the conversation, in 
the excitement of hearing all about Eton, 
and seeing the favourite haunts of the 
boys, 

Nellie is astonished and delighted with 
the grandeur of the College Chapel. 

' Where's your place, Frank ? ' she 
asks. 

' Oh, I don't come here to chapel/ he 
says ; 'I go to lower chapel, because 
Fm . in fourth form ; Charlie, as he's in 
fifth form, he comes here, and sits some- 
where up at the other end, near the 
altar steps. Let's go out at this door, 
mother, it will take us into the School- 
yard/ 

The School-yard is shadeless, and baking 
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hot The mid-day sun streams down on 
to the white pavement, and the glare is 
almost blinding. A few gaily-dressed ladies 
with sons or brothers are strolling about, 
but the mass are at the speeches, and others 
are taking refuge in the Eton masters' 
drawing-rooms. 

' There never was such a day for " the 
fourth," ' gasps an old gentleman, who is 
crossing the School-yard with a bright lad, 
who may be his grandson. 

The coolness of the Cloisters is very 
refreshing. , There is a great deal to see 
in the College Hall ; and by the time they 
have seen it thoroughly, and are coming 
down the well - worn stone steps, the 
people are streaming out of the School- 
yard into the Cloisters, for the speeches are 
over. 

It is close upon two o'clock, so they 
determine to wait there until Sir Ralph 
and Charlie appear. They soon meet them, 

H 
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and the whole party retrace their steps 
towards 'my tutor's* house, where they are 
invited to luncheon. 

It is close by, and on arriving there they 
find several other sets of parents already 
talking to Mrs. Nares in her drawing- 
room. 

Luncheon is soon announced, and the 
visitors pair off into the dining-room, a 
long, narrow room, with a long, narrow 
table. 

There are about ten or twelve boys, with 
their parents, and about a dozen other 
people besides. 

The Nares' are old friends of the Dash- 
wood family. They have been living at 
Eton for many years ; and often, as in the 
case of the young Dashwoods, are the sons 
of a former pupil sent to the house, ' where 
they took such care of me when I was a 
youngster.' 

Mrs. Nares is a gentle, refined, and 
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motherly woman, and her influence has 
always been felt in the house among the 
boys. She always, however, laughingly 
persists to Sir Ralph, that 'boys are 
creatures which she does not understand;' 
which statement he treats with scorn, and 
most generally then makes a special inquiry 
after all her own grown-up sons, who are 
now doing so well in the world. 

' But you do not mean to insinuate, Sir 
Ralph, that the credit is due to me ? ' she 
adds merrily, after one of these playful 
encounters. 

' I mean this, Mrs. Nares, that I believe 
the extra-refined polish, which is so attrac- 
tive in a man who has been rubbed about 
in the world, comes out all the brighter for 
the early influence of the mother at home. 
You see you have forced me to say what 
I think. When you drive a man into a 
corner, what is he to do ? ' 

Frank, of course, is sitting by Nellie, and 
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is telling her the various peculiarities of the 
different boys in the house. 

' Do you see that fellow who is sitting 
third on the other side, Nellie ? He is a 
queer fish ! There is nothing he won't 
do to make the fellows in his division 
laugh. If all his brains could be put 
into a nut-shell, they are so very minute, 
that I am sure they would rattle about 
there. The fellow next him is Murray, 
brother of that tall fellow who was staying 
with Uncle Jack last Christmas/ 

' Who was it you asked to spend a 
week with us at Easter, and couldn't come, 
Frank ? ' 

* Oh ! that fellow ; he's gone for leave 
to-day. Lots of fellows go for leave on 
the fourth. They like it better than having 
their people down; but we don't. I think 
it is great fun showing you about the place. 
We shall go to the Playing-fields afterwards, 
and then I'll show you all the people I know.' 
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Luncheon is a lengthy business, but it is 
over at last 

Another half-hour finds the Playing-fields 
crowded. 

The band has begun to play, and 
well-dressed ladies and gentlemen are 
sauntering round and round the large piece 
of close-cut velvet turf, best known to the 
Eton boy as * upper club/ 

There is a game of cricket going on, but 
no one seems to be taking much interest in 
the performance, except the players them- 
selves. 

Boys and men are stretched full length on 
the grass on rugs, and the road is crowded 
with carriages. 

Every one seems well satisfied, and 
seems to be enjoying the rare treat of 
a fine fourth of June, for the clouds 
have cleared away, and there seems to 
be no chance now of anything but fine 
weather. 
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All Eton has turned out into the Playing- 
fields, and may be said to have 

'gathered there 
Her beauty and her chivalry.' 

(This is Charlie's idea.) 

4 Not that there is very much beauty in Eton 
itself as a rule/ he adds. 

'Charlie, you dreadful boy/ laughs his 
mother, ' how fastidious you have become ! ' 

'You've forgotten the Talbots, Charlie/ 
observes Frank; * among all that lot 
there ought to be one who is something 
to look at.' 

Charlie laughs. 

'Did we ever tell you about the eight 
Misses Talbot, mother? there must be at least 
eight Several will follow Mrs. Talbot about 
this afternoon, and an unlimited number may 
be seen being perambulated on the Slough 
road by a long-suffering nurse and a longer- 
suffering nursemaid, any fine afternoon in the 
week/ 
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'Who is that tall man in his cap and 
gown?' asks Nellie. 'Is he anything par- 
ticular ? ' 

' No/ replies Frank, ' nothing at all par- 
ticular ; that's Mr. Cottoneigh ; he lives in his 
cap and gown, and those enormous stick-up 
collars, and is seldom, if ever, seen with- 
out them. I suppose he thinks that style 
of .dress likely to inspire us with awe, 
and having failed to do so in every other 
way, he has resorted to this as a last 
effort' 

1 What a place this is for meeting one's old 
friends!' says Sir Ralph, who has been shaking 
hands with every third person he has met. 
'How I wish I could remember people's 
names, Florrie ! ' he adds ; ' now I haven't the 
ghost of an idea who that man was, and I 
knew his face perfectly well.' 

'Those are the Miss Murrays, mother, 
are they not ? ' says Charlie ; ' I suppose they 
are, as our Murray is walking with them. 
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Oh yes, there's Fred Murray, Uncle Jack's 
friend/ 

And so the afternoon passes pleasantly 
away under the great shady trees. 

The band is playing the overture to 
Tancredu Our party have taken possession 
of a seat, and are enjoying the rest in the 
shade. 

1 1 think the people are beginning to move 
off/ says Lady Dashwood presently ; * in that 
case we will adjourn to the Nares' for some 
tea, and wait there till it is time to go on the 
river/ 

' Frank and I will go down to the 
"Brocas" early/ says her husband, 'and pro- 
cure a boat, if possible; and you can follow 
with Charlie later/ 

So about six o'clock Lady Dashwood and 
Nellie, escorted by Charlie, find their way to 
Goodman's raft. 

Frank meets them at the turning of the 
lane from the High Street. 
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€ We've got a boat, mother; but the 
Murrays have got their large break down 
here, and have asked us to go and see 
the fireworks from it. Father thinks that 
We shall be better off there than in the 
boat/ 

4 Aren't we going on the river at all, then ? ' 
asks Nellie. 

'Oh yes, there's lots of time to go up 
and see the boats and the fellows at 
Surley, and come back before the * fireworks 
begin.' 

In a few minutes more they have started ; 
Sir Ralph and Frank sculling, and Charlie 
steering, sitting in the stern behind his mother 
and Nellie. 

' Don't you think it's rather a pity that 
Frank is going to be a " wet-bob," mother ? ' 
says Charlie presently. 

1 Chacun d son godt, Charlie,' replies his 
mother ; * no, we are to have one son in " the 
eleven," and the other in " the boats." ' 
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4 Look ahead ! ' shouts Charlie, as a boat, 
which has been turning about uncertainly 
from side to side, has just decided to cross 
straight in front of the Dashwoods* boat. 
' What an owl that fellow is!' he adds, as they 
just escape a collision. 

'Steering a boat between the two 
bridges at Windsor on the evening of 
the fourth of June is no easy task, my 
young dry-bob/ says his father, laughing; 
'but never mind, you are getting on; isn't 
he, Frank ? ' 

1 Now, mother, look out, and you'll see the 
Talbots directly. All the Eton masters are 
to be seen with their families in family boats, 
rowing their wives and daughters about 
with the help of their sons/ 

* Just like us, Charlie/ says his father mis- 
chievously. 

' Oh ! but we present a much more respect- 
able appearance, father. Yes! there are the 
Talbots! Papa Talbot is rowing in his tall 
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hat, with his shirt-sleeves tucked up; and 
two — four — six Misses Talbot are with him. 
I hope one of them is steering. Oh ! they 
can't agree as to who is to do it, and two of 
them have got hold of one rope. They will 
run into us directly. Papa Talbot should call 
them to order/ 

1 Hurrah ! there's Uncle Jack/ cries Frank ; 
1 look, father, there he is on the bank/ 

'That's right/ says Sir Ralph, 'he sees 
us. Take us in just the other side of the 
bridge, then, Charlie. Perhaps he will come 
with us/ 

Uncle Jack is waiting for them on the 
bank, and is watching the boat as it glides 
slowly alongside among the crackling wet 
rushes. 

1 When did you come ? ' inquires his 
sister. 

1 Only just now. I came to Windsor, and 
walked down the hill from the station/ 

'Come with us, Jack/ says Sir Ralph. 
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* We shall have rather a squash ; but if you 
don't mind, we don't' 

4 Thanks, Ralph, but I think I won't crowd 
you. I saw Fred Murray just now for a 
minute. He told me you were going to join 
their party for the fireworks, so I will meet 
you there presently. Meanwhile I will knock 
about here, and look up some of my old 
friends. Well, Charlie, how does the bat 
do?' 

* First-rate ; thanks, Uncle Jack,' calls out 
Charlie as they push off again; 'it drives 
awfully/ 

Jt would take too long to describe how the 
next hour was spent 

A good many of my readers no doubt 
know, as well as I do, the look of old Father 
Thames on a bright summer's evening ; and 
perhaps some even know the look of the 
banks by Windsor and Clewer on the evening 
of the fourth of June. 

Some know well enough the look of the 
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green banks opposite Surley Hall ; some have 
actually been there, perhaps as boys, perhaps 
as men ; or perhaps as mothers, sisters, 
cousins, or other relations, on the evening 
of that gala day, when they have been down 
' to see our boys.' 





CHAPTER VII. 

'singular! very!' 

§ISS MURRAY,' says Uncle Jack, 
' may I introduce my brother and 
sister, Sir Ralph and Lady Dashwood ? 
Florrie, you know Mr. Fred Murray,' 
he adds, turning to his sister. 

They are standing close to the Murrays' 
large carriage, which with many others has 
been wheeled round so as to face the island 
where the fireworks are erected. 

' I am very glad my brother persuaded you 
to join us,' says Miss Murray; 'you will see 
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much better from the carriage than from 
a boat or a punt' 

'Yes,' replies Sir Ralph, 'we are very 
fortunate to have the chance of coming to 
a carriage like yours. So often when one 
has placed one's boat well, three or four 
others manage to put themselves exactly 
in the way of one's view.' 

'We may as well get in, Agnes,' says 
Mr. Fred to his eldest sister; 'all our 
party are here, and it is amusing to watch 
the crowd on the river.' 

The break is a large one, but it is nearly 
full. The five Dashwoods and Dr. Clayton, 
Fred Murray and his younger brother, the 
two Miss Murrays and two young lady 
friends, make up the party. They will 
not have long to wait before the fire- 
works begin, for the evening is fast closing 
in, and the boats and punts are beginning 
to thicken in this part of the river. 

' There's the first gun,' says Frank ; 
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'How you did jump, Nellie! I knew you 
would, though, so I didn't tell you it was 
coming/ 

'We shall have the boats down directly, 
minor/ observes young Murray. 'There 
will be twenty more shocks for you, Miss 
Dashwood, before the fireworks begin/ 

' You were at Eton, Dr. Clayton, weren't 
you ? ' asks Miss Amy Murray, looking up 
at him as he is standing on the box. 

' Oh yes, Miss Murray, I'm a' staunch 
Etonian, and so is my brother - in - law 
there/ 

' Were you a " dry - bob " or a " wet- 
bob " ? ' asks Miss Amy again. 

' Dry/ replies Dr. Clayton laconically. 

' You wouldn't ask that question, Amy, if 
you had studied the history of cricket, and 
had heard of the days when Clayton dis- 
tinguished himself at " Lord's," and upheld the 
honour of the " Light-blue," ' says her brother 
Fred. 
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I Oh, I beg your pardon/ says Miss Amy, 
who feels that she has shown herself terribly 
ignorant. 

Uncle Jack laughs. 

I I don't know how your sister should 
know, Fred ; everybody is not as mad about 
cricket as you are.' 

' There goes the first rocket ! ' cries Frank. 

Loud shouts of ' hurrah ! ' rise from the 
crowd below. 

The Windsor bells are clanging out their 
merry peals, and the sound of the fifes and 
drums, as the band is playing from a boat, 
come floating across the river. 

The crowd are shouting and pushing for 
better places, — the eight are just rowing past 
the island, and the crew are standing up, 
holding their oars upright with one hand, 
and waving their straw hats with the other. 

A shower of rockets, — and the fireworks 
have begun. 

1 What a Babel ! ' laughs Lady Dashwood. 
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1 Well, Nellie, are you nearly deafened now ?' 
she adds, as a fresh burst of cheering comes 
from the delighted crowd. 

' There goes a fire-balloon/ says Charlie ; 
i now for some fun ! ' 

' How beautifully it changes colour, doesn't 
it?' says Miss Amy to Dr. Clayton. 'Do 
look at the faces of the people ; how wonder- 
fully they light up ! ' 

' Yes, but the green is marvellously un- 
becoming, isn't it?' replies Dr. Clayton. 
1 Ah ! that is a shade better,' he adds, as a 
warm, red glow is suddenly thrown over the 
whole scene. 

* How stiff their necks will be to-morrow, 
with looking up at the balloon ! ' laughs Miss 
Amy; 'how far off do you suppose it is 
from us now ? ' 

Dr. Clayton does not answer. He evi- 
dently did not hear. 

Miss Amy looks round at him, and is 
struck by the expression of his face. 
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With his head bent forward, he is looking 
intently at some one in the crowd. 

The balloon is gone, and there is a lull 
for a minute in the constant showers of 
rockets, and whirl and splutter of Katherine 
wheels; and the light has passed from the 
faces of the crowd. 

* How curious ! ' he mutters half to himself. 
* What an extraordinary likeness ! ' 

Miss Amy is half inclined to ask him what 
he is looking at, but conquers her feelings 
of curiosity, and wisely refrains. 

1 Floreat Etona' has just appeared, and a 
wooden-looking 'Eton eight' are beginning 
to light up, rowing with a very short, quick 
stroke, that gets shorter and quicker until 
six of the crew burn out, and leave Nos. 4 
and 6 rowing feebly and alone. 

Amy Murray looks up again to make 
some laughing comparison between the 
real Eton eight and their effigy, when a 
bright lime -light breaks out again, and 
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once more the faces of the crowd are illumi- 
nated. 

* Yes, there it is again ! most singular ! ' 
repeats Dr. Clayton to himself. * Excuse 
me, Fred, for one second;* and he swings 
himself quickly down from the high 
box* 

As he touches the ground, the lime-light 
fades, and all is dark. 

There is a confused buzz of voices around 
him, as he makes his way through the crowd. 

1 Come along, George/ says a voice close 
to his ear; 'we must run to catch that 
train. Those are very wonderful effects, to 
be sure. I wonder what old Turner would 
have made of them/ 

Uncle Jack is in the middle of the 
crowd now. A tremendous final shower 
of rockets, lighting up the whole scene as 
vividly as daylight! Uncle Jack looks 
round eagerly at the upturned faces ; but 
the one he looks for is gone ! 
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An old Eton friend, who meets him at 
this minute, thinks that Clayton has grown 
rather absent; but, as Amy Murray from 
her position on the break watches Dr. 
Clayton shake hands, she comes to the 
conclusion that he has found the friend 
he was so surprised and anxious to see, 
and her curiosity is lulled. 

' Impossible ! ' repeats Jack Clayton to 
himself, as his friend moves on ; ' the like- 
ness can only be in my imagination. I 
think too much of that child. But yet it 
was the exact expression of the mother's 
face, as I saw it A man apparently of 
twenty -five, well-dressed and well-to-do in 
appearance ! I wish I could have found him 
— but no ! the carriages are moving off, and 
I must go too/ 

After one more look round, which brings 
no result, Uncle Jack turns back towards 
the break. 

The Murrays live beyond Slough. The 
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Dashwoods are going to drive with them 
through Eton, and will leave the boys at 
their tutor's house, and will be left in their 
turn at Slough Station. 

'Windsor Station is so crowded/ Miss 
Murray had said; 'so, as we are actually 
passing Slough, you had better let us take 
you there.' 

The servants have put the horses in, and 
they are ready to start; but getting off 'the 
Brocas' meadow on the evening of the 
fourth of June among a crowd of other 
carriages is not an easy task for a coachman. 
The Murrays* servant, however, holds his 
horses well in hand ; and though they are fresh 
they go steadily through the meadow, and 
follow in the string of carriages up the lane. 

In less than ten minutes more the three 
boys are standing at the door of Mr. Nares* 
house, watching the Murrays* carriage as it 
drives off and disappears in the darkness. 

' How very curious ! ' says Lady Dash- 
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wood to her brother, as they are sitting 
in the first-class compartment half an hour 
later, and are dashing away through the 
dark towards London ; ' are you sure you 
were not mistaken ? ' 

' Quite sure/ replied Dr. Clayton ; ' I saw 
the face twice with a full light upon it, and 
the likeness was most remarkable/ 

' I thought you said she had no relations.' 

'That is only on Tim's authority — no 
relations that he has ever seen. I wish I 
had left the carriage two minutes sooner.' 

'Well, you did your best, Jack, and were 
unlucky/ says his sister; 'perhaps, after all, 
if you had seen the man closer, you would 
have found that you were mistaken in the 
likeness/ 

The compartment is crowded, for the 
train is very full. Sir Ralph is smoking 
in the next compartment. 

There are three other men in the carriage 
with him. 
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One is reading the paper, and the other 
two are laughing and talking on the opposite 
side of the carriage. They are artists evi- 
dently from their conversation, for they 
have been discussing the merits of the 
different pictures at the Academy, and have 
been speaking in rather disparaging tones 
of the merits of one artist in particular. 

'I am glad I've seen Eton on the fourth 
of June, Grenville/ says the younger and 
slighter of the two to his companion; 'it 
was a pretty sight that river scene/ 

' Yes/ returns his companion, ' 1 am glad 
you came with me; but no one would 
believe the difficulty I had to drag you 
away from that studio of yours. You 
work too hard, George, my boy/ 

'One must work to win a name, I 
suppose/ replies the other, 'particularly in 
our profession/ 

'Yes; but did you never hear of the 
man who was determined that his horse 
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should live on one straw a day, and had 
just succeeded in making him do so, when 
the horse died? Take care that some 
similar fate is not George Warren's/ 

' I am at a loss to see how your simile 
applies to the case in question/ laughs the 
other. 'But here we are at Westbourne 
Park. Come along!' 

' You will come in and have some supper, 
won't you, Jack ? ' says Sir Ralph, as they 
meet again on the platform at Padding- 
ton. 

' Well, no, I think I mustn't, thank you 
all the same,' replies his brother-in-law. 
'Which day did you say you go down to 
Westwood, Florrie ? ' 

' The day after to-morrow. Ralph is 
going to wait for the Eton and Harrow 
match at Lord's this year, as the boys are 
coming up, but I must get Nellie down to 
the country. Hot London doesn't suit her.' 

'She doesn't look very bad, all the same,' 
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laughs Uncle Jack. 'Good-night, my little 
invalid 9 

As Uncle Jack wends his way along the 
quiet streets on that hot summer's night, 
the recollection of that face, and the annoy- 
ance of having missed it, haunt him still. 

'But no/ he argues to himself finally, 'it 
is only an absurd idea of mine. He was 
dressed like a gendeman. It is impossible 
that he should be any relation to that poor 
litde Knightsbridge beggar boy.' 

And so, with this final conclusion, Dr. 

Clayton reaches his house in G Square, 

where we must for the present leave him. 





CHAPTER VIII. 



' REMINDED. 



gOTHER dear, does Miss Ham- 
mond come on Tuesday or 
Wednesday next?' asks Nellie, as 
she is sitting in her mother's little 
boudoir at Westwood on Saturday morning. 
'On Tuesday, Nellie; I hope you will 
get on with her, and find her a pleasant 
companion as well as a pleasant teacher. 
She seemed very nice when I saw her.' 

' Mother, tell me,' says Nellie, after a 
pause, as she sits in the low, deep window- 
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seat, watching her mother as she moves 
about the room ; ' is she old or young ? Not 
an old fogy, I hope ! ' 

Lady Dashwood laughs. 

'Your new governess, dear, is anything 
but a fogy. I think you will probably like 
her very much. What are you going to do 
to-day ? ' 

' I'm going to ride this afternoon, and I'm 
going to stay with you all the morning; so 
please don't send me away.' 

A pause. Lady Dashwood is writing 
some notes, and Nellie leans back against 
the embrasure of the window, sniffing at the 

9 

bit of honeysuckle which has twisted itself 
in at the open casement 

'Mother, have you seen Tim yet?' asks 
Nellie presently. 

' No, not yet, dear ; but I hear from 
James that he has got a great turn for 
the garden.' 

1 Mother, didn't you say he had a good 
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voice ? ' inquires Nellie again. ' If he has, 
why doesn't . Uncle Jack make him a 
chorister instead of a gardener's boy ? ' 

4 Well, Nellie, we had thought of that; 
but, you see, he knows nothing about music, 
and it is difficult to get a boy taken as a 
chorister in a cathedral choir, unless he has 
some knowledge as well as a good voice. 
If, in course of time, he were to show great 
quickness in picking up music at the schools 
here, perhaps Uncle Jack would look out 
for something for him in that line. Mean- 
while, if he can obtain some knowledge of 
gardening, all the better for him. You 
see, he will some day have to earn his 
living, so it is our duty to teach him how 
to do so while he is young, that he may 
become independent as soon as possible.' 

' I wonder why Frank was so cross about 
him on Wednesday, mother? Did Charlie 
say anything about it ? ' 

' No ; Charlie didn't mention the subject. 
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I daresay Frank had not thought much 
about it, or he would have realized, pro- 
bably, that the arrangement could not 
concern or interfere with him in any 
way/ 

' I should like to see him so much. I 
suppose he has got quite tidy clothes 
now. What did they do with his old ones, 
I wonder ? ' 

1 Burned them, I should think/ replies her 
mother, smiling ; ' they were not much worth 
keeping, were they?' 

While Nellie and her mother still sit 
talking in the boudoir, Tim is doing his 
lessons at school. 

During this his first week at school, he 
has come to four distinct conclusions. 

The first of all is, that he likes the 
country. 

The second is, that he does not like 
Robert James, and Robert James does not 
like him. 
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The third is, that he likes singing better 
than anything else in the world. 

The fourth is, that Dr. Clayton is the 
best man that ever lived, and next to him 
in 'niceness' comes Mrs. Drake. 

But at present all his energies are directed 
towards an addition sum that won't prove. 
Tim's sum must come right in ten minutes, 
or he will lose marks. 

It is ten minutes to twelve. At twelve 
the bell will ring, and all the boys will go 
out to play. Robert is sitting next to Tim 
on the form. 

'Six and four make ten,' whispers 
Tim. 

The clock is on the stroke : this is the 
last column of figures, — the others are 
right. 

' Robert James ! ' says the schoolmaster, 
'bring me your slate.' 

Robert gets up quickly, and, whether by 
accident or on purpose, knocks Tim's slate 
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out of his hand. Robert picks it up, and 
gives it back to Tim; but, in doing so, his 
sleeve has rubbed out more than half the 
answer. Robert smiles. 

* The clock's just striking/ he whispers ; 
• youTl have to be quick, if you want to go 
out this morning/ 

Robert goes on, and shows up his sum, 
which is right, and leaves Tim, feeling very 
angry, on the form. 

1 Tim Martin ! bring me your slate/ says 
the schoolmaster. 'Not done yet? Then 
youVe been idle, and must stay in to finish 
it Rubbed out, do you say ? Then you're 
very careless, which is nearly as bad. Next 
boy!' 

The signal to go comes very soon, and, 
in the course of a minute or two, Tim is 
left the only occupant of the hot school- 
room. 

First of all, Tim pushes away his slate, 
and tells the empty forms and desks that 
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he isn't going to be kept in to do his sums 
for nothing ; he worit do it ! 

Then, receiving no answer, he goes to 
the window, and stands with his slate-pencil 
in his mouth, looking at the other boys in 
the yard, and brooding over his wrongs. 

He is nearly certain that Robert rubbed 
out his sum on purpose. He would like 
to kick Robert, for certainly Robert has been 
very disagreeable to Tim two or three times 
during this last week. 

Tim doesn't like being laughed at, and 
Robert, knowing this, often turns him into 
ridicule. 

Mr. Knowles, the schoolmaster, has just 
come back to see if Tim has done his sum. 

Tim looks rather foolish, and says : ' No.' 

'Then you had better look sharp, and 
do it at once/ observes Mr. Knowles; 
'Lady Dashwood came home yesterday, 
and you won't like it, if, when she asks 
how you are getting on, I say you are idle/ 

K 
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' I ain't idle/ says Tim ill-temperedly. 

I Yes, you are, or that sum would be done 
by this time. Come, make haste, Martin ; 
you'll lose your marks if it isn't finished in 
a quarter of an hour.' 

Tim sits down at the desk and begins the 
first column. 

' Four and five make nine, and two 
make 'leven — so Lady Dashwood is come 
home, and will ask Mr. Knowles about me, 
— and seven and 'leven make eighteen — 
why will she want to know ? Why, to tell 
Dr. Clayton, to be sure. Will Dr. Clayton 
ever come here? Yes, he said he would. 
What did he say? He said— well, let me 
think a bit ' — 

And Tim shuts his eyes, and, leaning his 
head upon the edge of his slate, he tries to 
recall the scene. 

Yes, there he sits — Dr. Clayton at his 
table — and Tim hears the words : 

I I will come and see how you are getting 
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on. But you must be good, and do as you 
are told/ 

1 Ah ! Tim/ says a little voice inside 
him, ' what would Dr. Clayton say, I wonder, 
if he came down this afternoon to see how 
you are getting on? Have you done as 
you were told, to- day ? ' 

Tim now begins to realize that he has, 
for the last hour, been very cross and dis- 
contented, and makes the best use of the 
remaining ten minutes, so that when Mr. 
Knowles next asks for his slate, the sum 
is done, and Tim is free to go home. 

Saturday is a half-holiday for the boys 
at the Westwood schools, so Tim's lessons 
are over for to-day. 

In the cool of the evening Tim will have 
some gardening to do for Mr. James. 

Tim loves the flowers; and Mr. James 
spoke the truth when he said that Tim had 
a turn for gardening. 

But now his whole attention is fixed on 
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getting home quickly to dinner, and on 
thinking what he shall say to Mrs. James 
when she asks him why he is so late. 

If Robert is at dinner, he will give him 
a piece of his mind, and tell him what 
he thinks of him. 

He hates Robert and his nasty mean 
ways. He would like to hurt Robert in 
some way or other, in return for all he 
has done to him. Yes, he will have his 
revenge, if he can ! 

With all these thoughts running through 
his mind, he walks along the shady lane. 

At the first turning by Farmer Miles' 
field he meets Robert 

1 Mother's asking for you/ he says. ' If 
you don't look sharp, you'll get no dinner.' 

1 It's your fault that I was kept in at all,' 
replies Tim, 'for you knocked my slate 
down, and rubbed out the sum.' 

'No; it was you as was such a booby 
as to drop your slate; and it served you 
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well that 'twas all rubbed out for you; so 
don't go laying the blame on me, or I'll 
give you more than you'll like.' 

' I'll tell the right reason, if I get the 
chance; you make sure of that,' cries Tim; 
1 for you did it to get me kept in.' 

' That's a lie/ cries Robert, * for I didn't ! ' 

''Tisn't a lie,' cries Tim, 'and you're a 
coward to say so ! ' 

'I'm a coward, am I ? ' retorts Robert. 
'Then take that!' he adds, striking him on 
the face. 

Tim is thoroughly roused now, and, hardly 
knowing what he is doing, he rushes at 
Robert, and returns the blow with all his 
might 

Robert is a much stronger and bigger 
boy than Tim, and, though Tim's blow was 
no light one, he soon masters him, and Tim 
gets the worst of the short struggle which 
ensues. 

Robert is a passionate boy, and would 
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probably follow up his advantage but for 
the timely interference of a man who is 
passing with his cart. 

1 Ain't you ashamed to fight like two 
snarling dogs there ? ' he calls out to them, 
stopping his cart 'Here, you bigger one, 
you leave off drubbing that youngster, and 
go off, both of you ; d'ye hear ? ' 

c There, you can go/ says Robert, loosing 
his hold on Tim. 'That'll teach you not to 
tell me I tell lies again/ 

And so Robert goes on his way, and 
Tim goes home, not more kindly disposed 
towards him than he was before. 

Tim relates his troubles to Mrs. James, 
who, thinking it most likely that both the 
boys had been in the wrong, — and being 
furthermore rather inclined to spoil her 
youngest child, — advises Tim to think no 
more about it, and to keep on good terms 
with all the boys at school. 

c I'm sure Robert never meant to do you 
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no harm, my dear/ she says; 'he's a hasty- 
tempered lad, to be sure, but there's many 
boys as has their tempers, and I haven't 
any doubt but you've got yours too. Now 
make haste and finish your dinner, for I 
have a note for you to take to Mr. James, 
as was left here for him half an hour ago. 
It's important, as it's about some of those 
flowers he is sending to the Flower Show 
next week at Marlow.' 

'Whereabouts will Mr. James be just 
now?' inquires Tim before starting on his 
commission. 

'He was going to the conservatories, 
so you had better go there first You 
know your way — up the avenue, and then 
to your right, through the small iron gate.' 

Off goes Tim, for few things please 
him better than finding a chance of going 
into the conservatory. 

He starts off at a run up the avenue; 
but it is very hot, and his run soon be- 
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comes a walk, and the walk a slow one, 
as he takes off his straw hat and fans his 
hot face with it. 

But that process does not evidently bring 
the relief which was expected, for Tim 
puts his hat on again, and with it at the 
back of his head he strolls contentedly 
down the avenue. 

'Let me see/ he says, 'the avenue turns 
sharp round there, and then it will be the 
next turn to the right' 

Hark! what is that? Tim stops to 
listen. There is a sound of horses' feet 
He looks behind him, — sees nobody coming. 
But there is somebody coming, for the 
sound gets louder and louder. It will be 
round the bend in the avenue then; and 
Tim runs on so as not to lose the sight 
He has reached the corner, and stands 
still A little brown pony is trotting down 
the road towards him, ridden by a little 
girl, followed by a groom a long way behind. 
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Tim stands quite still. 

' It's Miss Nellie, I suppose/ says Tim 
to himself. 

'No, it isn't, though/ he adds, the recol- 
lection of her face as she comes nearer 
returning to him, 'for I've seen this One's 
face before, I'm sure.' 

Nellie is quite close now, and she sees 
Tim. The pony is reined up into a walk, 
and Nellie turns her head towards the 
path. Tim steps forward from under the 
tree, and the pony starts and capers a little. 

'Quiet! Bob/ laughs Nellie; 'at your old 
tricks again ? ' 

Why should the sound of that voice 
ring so strangely in his ears, and why 
should he look so surprised? Because it 
is the same voice, the same golden hair, 
the same merry laugh, and the same 
brown pony. Yes, it is Tim's ' little lady ! ' 

Tim pulls off his hat, and holds it in 
his hand. 
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* Please, is it Tim ? ' says Nellie very 
softly, for she is rather shy. 

'Yes, Miss/ replies Tim, touching his 
forehead with his disengaged hand, and 
wishing his hair wasn't so rough. 

'Mamma told me that Uncle Jack — Dr. 
Clayton, that is — had sent you down here/ 
the little soft voice goes on; 'do you like 
it, Tim?' 

'Yes, Miss/ again replies Tim, who is 
longing to say something else; yet no more 
original observation at present occurs to 
him. 

While he still stands, wondering and ad- 
miring, the pony's head is again turned, 
and his little fairy rides away. 

He watches her till she is out of sight, 
and is only woke up from his dream by 
hearing the groom ask which way Miss 
Nellie had gone. 

' That little lady ! is that Miss Nellie ? ' 

. ' Yes, to be sure/ replies the man. 
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Tim directs him, and, as the groom rides 
off, he stands still thinking. 

So that was Miss Nellie. 

So Miss Nellie and his 'little lady' are 
one and the same ! And it was Miss Nellie 
for whom he went to look that dull, wet 
day in March. That day when he was so 
cold, so wet, so ragged, and so hungry ! 

' Where are the rags now ? ' says con- 
science ; ' and where is the little thin beggar 
boy, with that gnawing pain of hunger ? ' 

And then the neatly - dressed, well-fed 
child looks at his clothes, and realizes all 
that has been done for him; and perhaps 
he realizes too, almost without knowing it, 
that to be ill-tempered and discontented 
because he has a few small troubles is a 
poor return, on his part, to those who have 
rescued him from want Whether Tim does 
realize this or not, the result is the same. 
Robert is forgiven, and all those uncom- 
fortable feelings of revenge, which have 
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been boiling up in Tim's mind for the last 
few hours, are stilled. 

Tim goes on his way, finds Mr. James, 
delivers his message, and, before nightfall, 
has made friends with Robert. 

The summer passes quickly away. Hot 
June is succeeded by a hot July and a 
hotter August, and the delights of the 
country are no longer unknown to Tim. 

He soon makes up for lost time in his 
growth; and the fine air and good food 
have such an effect upon him, that, when 
Dr. Clayton comes down to Westwood in 
the end of July, after his busy time in 
London is over, he finds it difficult to 
believe that the bright rosy boy who greets 
him is the same little Tim Martin who 
asked him, by the Marble Arch five months 
ago, to 'come and see mother.' 




CHAPTER IX. 

' CHANGED PROSPECTS.' 

jINCE the events recorded in the 
last chapter, autumn and winter, 
spring and summer, have passed away. 
Another autumn has come and gone. 
Another winter has come, but as yet it has 
scarcely gone; for March has set in with 
unusual severity, and the east wind, which 
is said to be 'good for neither man nor 
beast/ has asserted its sway with great 
determination for the last fortnight 

In short, March 'came in like a Hon;' and 
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so tempestuous was the commencement of 
the month, that desponding folk were tempted 
to doubt the possibility of such a ferocious 
entry ending with anything like the exit 'of 
a lamb. 9 

Whether or not March ever departs . like 
a lamb, is not for me to say. Easter has 
fallen early this year, and the trees at West- 
wood are leafless still, as they are elsewhere. 
The park looks dreary and deserted, for 
Sir Ralph and Lady Dashwood have gone 
back to London, and have taken Nellie with 
them. 

And to London we will go too ; but, first, 
we will take a peep at the Lodge, and, if 
possible, learn some news from Mrs. James' 
ever-ready tongue. 

In the little back parlour they are sitting 
at tea; Mr. James and his wife and Mrs. 
Jones, Mr. James' married sister. 

The latter has just ' dropped in for a chat 
over a dish o' tea ; ' in other words, to collect 
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all the gossip and news concerning the in- 
habitants of Westwood Park, which will, in 
due course of time, be repeated, with doubt- 
less many embellishments, to other gossips 
of the neighbourhood. 

The damages in the village, consequent 
upon last night's storm of wind, have been dis- 
cussed, and the loss of the fine old tree which 
was blown down in the park has been bewailed. 

* The chimney was blown off the school- 
master's house, so I'm told/ quoth Mrs. James. 

1 Indeed,' replies Mrs. Jones ; ' uncommonly 
uncomfortable for him, I should say. He's 
a nice man, Mr. Knowles.' 

'Oh, he's very well in his way, is Mr. 
Knowles/ returns Mrs. James ; ' but he never 
got on with our Robert/ 

'You'd better say, 'Liza, that 'twas our 
Robert never got on with Mr. Knowles/ 
observes her husband ; ' the fact was, the 
boy was too much for him, an' 'twas high 
time he was put out to work.' 
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' So you've sent him off, have you, 
John?' 

'Yes, Sarah, we've 'prenticed him to a 
bookseller in Windsor, and I hear he's 
getting on nicely/ 

' And you've heard lately of Tim Martin ? ' 
again inquires Mrs. Jones ; ' how's he getting 
on?' 

' We haven't heard of him for a month or 
so/ replied Mrs. James 'but he wrote very 
happily when last we heard.' 

'A world of pity they couldn't ha'e let 
that lad be/ says Mr. James ; 'I'd have 
made a good gardener out of him. He had 
a great turn for it/ he adds; 'wonderful 
taste he had of his age/ 

' Lor', John, but look what a voice the 
child had/ says his wife; ''twere a pity to 
waste all that down here/ 

' Not a bit/ replies Mr. James ; ' I'm sure 
our choir wants mending, and 'twere a 
pity, I believe you, to send away the best 
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voice we ever had down here, — particular 
when he did so well in the garden.' 

' Well, it wasn't Sir Ralph's doing, nor yet 
Lady Dashwood's, I don't think,' observes 
Mrs. James ; * I believe it was just Dr. 
Clayton's doing and the child's wish.' 

' Where is it that he's gone ? ' asks Mrs. 
Jones. 

'He's one of the singing boys at G 

Cathedral,' replies Mrs. James ; ' he began 
in January; and, when we heard, they said 
how he was doing very well, and that he 
liked it. But I'm thinking he'll miss the 
country when the summer comes ; for though 
it isn't like London, still a town is a town, 
and it isn't like the country.' 

Meanwhile Dr. Clayton has just come 
back from his round of visits which he has 
made in his brougham this showery April 
afternoon. 

As he comes into the front hall, he in- 
quires if there are any letters by the after- 

L 
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noon post; and finding that there are three 
or four, he retires to his study, orders a 
cup of tea, and prepares to enjoy his few 
moments of leisure. 

Seymour the butler brings in the tea, 
and then goes away again. Uncle Jack is 
sitting in what Nellie calls his lazy arm- 
chair, and contemplates the envelopes before 
opening his letters. 

* Ah ! that is from Colonel Vane/ he says, 
'and probably contains his cheque; and 
that is an invitation; and that is a bill 
(horribly uninteresting !) ; and this, — what is 
this?' 

This letter is directed in rather childish 
handwriting, and on opening it Dr. Clayton 
reads as follows : — 

' 5 North Terrace, G , 

April 26th. 

' Honoured Sir, — 

1 I hope you will not be angry with 
me for writing to you, but I think you will 
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be glad to hear that I'm getting on very 
well. I am very happy here, and we are 
all very good friends. Fred Barnes is also 
in the choir, and he's a very jolly fellow. 
We are grate friends ; he is a good bit 
older than me. I like Mrs. Barnes much 
better than Mrs. James, she is a woman 
of few words. Mrs. James is a woman 
of a grate many, I think. — I often look 
round among the stalls for your face, Sir, 
when we are coming into church, particaly 
on Sundays, and very glad I shall be when 
you come, as you said you would. Docter 
Lyle says I must sing alone next Sunday, 
as Smythe, our top boy, has got a cold, 
and they say his voice won't last. I 
expect I shall be very fearful, but I hope 
that I shan't break down. With my best 
duty to you, Sir, 

' I rernane> your obedient and grateful, 

'T. Martin.' 
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' A very creditable performance, I consider/ 
soliloquizes Dr. Clayton; 'not more than 
about four words misspelt in the whole con- 
cern. So Tim is going to sing a solo next 
Sunday. I must say I should uncommonly 
like to hear him ; though, if he is going to 
be nervous — " fearful," as he calls it— I'm 
afraid my being there woo't help him 
much. Well, I must set to work and write 
my letters, or I shan't be in time for Florrie's 
dinner-party to-night. It is to be hoped a 
talkative girl will fall to my share, for I'm 
thoroughly tired with my day's work.' 

So Dr. Clayton begins to write his letters, 
and we will hope that he gets through 
the necessary amount of work before eight 
o'clock, when, in company with about fifteen 
other well-dressed ladies and gentlemen, he 
finds himself in the Dashwoods' drawing- 
room at No. 52. 

His sister comes forward and greets him ; 
and then he shakes hands with an old 
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gentleman and his wife, is introduced to 
their daughter, and greets one or two of 
his old friends. Then he falls into the 
background, and takes in at a glance the 
other occupants of the room. 

There is a white-faced, white-silked bride, 
who will evidently be the lady of the even- 
ing; and her husband, a tall, dark man, 
who looks as if he were, like Mrs. Barnes, 
Tim's new friend, 'a person of few words/ 
Then there is a tall, grey, sad-looking man, 
who is probably husband of that stout, 
cheerful lady who is sitting on the sofa, 
laughing with Charlie Derwent, an old friend 
of Dr. Clayton. 

The latter is just going on to match 
another pair in his mind, when his brother- 
in-law comes up to him. 

'Jack, I want you to take in Miss Hard- 
castle; let me introduce you/ 

Miss Hardcastle bows, and so does Dr. 
Clayton. The former hazards an observa- 
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tion on the extreme disagreeableness of the 
weather. 

Dr. Clayton replies that his vocabulary 
has long ago failed to express his disap- 
proval of the present state of the weather. 

Dinner is announced, and the guests pair 
off down-stairs. Sir Ralph takes the bride, 
and the bridegroom takes Lady Dashwood. 
Uncle Jack looks round the table, and sees 
that the tall, sad, grey man has taken in 
the stout, cheerful lady, so that his surmises 
in that quarter were incorrect. 

Three or four subjects form the staple 
commodity of conversation. One is the 
University boat-race, which has just been 
rowed. 

Another is the chance of war. Another 
is the drawing-room at Buckingham Palace. 
And the fourth is the opening of the Royal 
Academy on the first Monday of next 
month. 

1 Were you presented yesterday, Miss 
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Scott?' inquires a gentleman of his neigh- 
bour, who is sitting not far from Miss Hard- 
castle. 

' Yes, I was/ replies Miss Scott, ' and 
very weary work it was waiting about in 
the ante-rooms, I assure you/ 

Dr. Clayton and Miss Hardcastle have 
found a subject of mutual interest in the 
Passion Play at Ammergau. The latter has 
travelled a great deal during the previous 
year with her father. Yes, and must actually 
have just arrived at Florence as Dr. Clay- 
ton left it last Easter ! 

So conversation does not flag between 
the two during the rest of dinner, and Dr. 
Clayton feels less tired and bored than 
he had expected. Lady Dashwood, at the 
other end of the table, finds the bridegroom 
rather heavy, but is just now talking on 
the subject of the 'private view' for which 
her husband has obtained an order. 

' Indeed you are most fortunate/ he replies. 
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4 1 hear the pictures are generally of a very 
superior quality this year.' 

1 1 have heard very little about them ; 
are there many fresh artists worthy of 
remark ? ' 

'Well, I Hear that there is one who has 
brought out rather a fine landscape, but I 
do not now recollect the name. I fancy 
it begins with a W., — Warrie, or some such 
name, I think.' 

These scraps of conversation, and many 
more we might hear, I daresay, if we were 
at all interested. 

Lady Dashwood's dinner parties are gene- 
rally voted a success. It is necessary for 
the success of a dinner party, among other 
things, that conversation shall not flag. And 
to accomplish this end the guests must be 
carefully paired, as they are on the present 
occasion. 

An hour later finds the ladies drinking 
coffee in the drawing-room. 
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The servants have arranged the whist- 
table, and the candles are lit upon the piano. 

' Do you play, Miss Hardcastle ? ' asks 
Lady Dashwood. 

Miss Hardcastle does play, and so, being 
a girl of good manners, she produces her 
music at once, and beguiles the weary 
moments, previous to the arrival of the 
husbands and brothers from the dining- 
room, with some of Mendelssohn's ' Lieder 
ohne Worte/ 

She has scarcely left the piano again, 
when the gentlemen stream into the room. 

A rubber of whist is suggested. 

1 Are you a whist-player ? ' inquires Miss 
Hardcastle of Dr. Clayton, who has just 
strolled towards the sofa, where she has 
taken refuge. 

* Not after a hard day's work, Miss 
Hardcastle. A man's brain won't stand 
more than a certain amount, so I intend to 
give myself a little recreation this evening. 
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Are you going to sing ? ' he adds, sitting 
down on the sofa. 

1 Miss Scott is just going to begin, so 
you mustn't go on talking — for good singers 
always insist upon silence during their 
performance. ' 

1 Does Miss Scott sing well ? ' inquires Dr. 
Clayton sotto voce. 

1 Hush ! ' replies Miss Hardcastle, ' and 
judge for yourself.' 

Miss Scott has a good voice, and has evi- 
dently been taught well; but she sings 
mechanically, and as if all the expression, 
which is put into the very elaborate Italian 
song, were marked on the music by her 
singing-master. 

' Do you know Italian ? ' asks Dr. Clay- 
ton of Miss Hardcastle when the song is 
finished; 'of course you do — quite unneces- 
sary of me to ask,' he adds, smiling. 

'Not at all/ she replies ; ' I am ashamed 
to say I do not know a word of it beyond 
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what I picked up in the course of the three 
weeks which I spent in Italy last year/ 

' Then you don't sing Italian ? I was going 
to ask you to construe Miss Scott's song 
for me ; but never mind, I daresay there was 
not much in it! Do you sing German and 
French, then ? ' 

'Yes, a little, — but as a rule, my sisters 
and I confine ourselves to English songs. 
The fact is, people generally listen more 
attentively, I always think, if they hear 
what it is all about.' 

'Well, I only wish you would favour the 
present company. I never can imagine why 
people should invariably treat their audience, 
at a party like this, to songs with words that 
half the people can't hear, and that only two 
out of ten would understand if they could 
hear. What is this man going to do ? ' 

'This man' is a 'bass;' and, all uncon- 
scious of Dr. Clayton's declaration, treats 
the company to a classical German song. 
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He sings well, and the words are well 
and clearly delivered ; but he sings too loud 
for a drawing-room, and it is a relief to all, 
himself only excepted, when the song is 
finished. 

Miss Hardcastle smiles at the end of the 
first verse; and when the song is finished, 
and the general move and ' good-night ' comes, 
Dr. Clayton only observes as he rises : 

'That was the bright exception to the 
general rule, as far as the intonation of the 
words goes, but my remark about their 
meaning still holds good. — Good-night ! ' 





CHAPTER X. 



?T is Sunday, April 30th. 

The church bells are ringing all 
over the town of G for the after- 
noon service, and among them can 
plainly be distinguished the deep tones of 
the Cathedral chimes. 

Numbers of people are crossing the 
Close, and in the midst of the stream 
are two boys talking eagerly to one 
another. 

Tim, for the shorter of the two is he, 
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has grown a tall boy, but still looks slight 
and rather fragile. 

He is close upon twelve now ; his face 
has greatly improved in intelligence, and 
has an expression which would make a 
passer-by wish to look a second time at 
him. 

He has already been remarked upon for 
his singing; for, besides the possession of a 
really fine voice, he has the power of 
throwing a great deal of deep feeling into 
all he sings, and the slight nervousness 
which he appeared to show at first has to 
a great extent worn off. 

1 I'm quite looking forward to the anthem, 
Tim/ says the elder boy, as they are near- 
ing the building ; ' I hope you'll sing it as 
you did at the practice last night Shall I 
tell you what Dr. Lyle said to Mr. Lucas 
after you were gone, when I was putting 
away the books ? ' 

Tim laughs. ' For pity's sake, don't put 
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me in a fright, Fred; though I don't think 
I shall faU; for I like that music so much, 
that I almost feel as if nobody was there 
at all when I'm singing it/ 

'Well, if I were to sing solos from now 
to the end of time, I don't suppose I 
should ever feel as if nobody was looking 
at me, particularly when the church was full. 
You're an odd fish, Tim ! ' 

'Well, if I can just get hold of the 
desk in front of me, I'm all right; so 
remember that, Fred, if you see me holding 
on.' 

The Cathedral is full this afternoon. The 
Dean is going to preach, and the anthem is 
to be Mendelssohn's ' Hear my Prayer.' 

The clock is striking three, and the 
organ begins. The choir and clergy are 
taking their places, and the dulness of the 
dark oak is relieved by the whiteness of 
their surplices. 

The nave is more than half filled with 
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people who have not obtained places within 
the screen, and who are now reminded, by 
means of a very neat little framed and glazed 
notice-board, which is fastened on to one of 
the grand old pillars, that 'there is to be no 
talking in the nave during the performance 
of Divine service, by order of the Dean and 
Chapter/ 

Dr. Clayton is among the crowd in the 
nave; but just before the 2nd Lesson, one 
of the vergers comes to him and whispers : 

4 1 can give you a seat now, sir, if you 
come round to the door at the other end 
of the choir/ 

Dr. Clayton follows him, and as the 
man gives him a place on the same side 
us Tim, he has not attracted his attention 
in coming in. 

The second canticle and the remaining 
portion of the service before the anthem 
are soon over, and the congregation rise 
from their knees. 
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The anthem is given out 

Dr. Clayton has not an anthem book, 
but the man in the next stall offers to 
share his ; however, on discovering that it 
is Mendelssohn's ' Hear my Prayer/ Dr. 
Clayton, who is a good musician, and 
knows the music well, prefers to listen. 

Dr. Lyle, the organist, begins softly the 
mysterious opening of that well-known com- 
position upon the organ, and Tim begins, 
in his turn, the solo part. 

A little tremulous, perhaps, he is at first; 
but when the chorus joins in, his confidence 
returns, and by the time he has come to 
the 'allegro' he is quite at his ease, and 
has probably never sung better in his life 
than now. 

The ending harmonies of the first part 
are dying away, while the organ has four 
bars of sustained chords, and there is 
an interval of rest for Tim of about 
four bars. Then comes the recitative, 

M 
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ending with the sad appeal, ' Lord, hear me 
call!' 

Then two bars' rest What power could 
have induced Tim to turn round at that 
moment ? It is impossible to say. He just 
glanced round, but that glance was sufficient 

He saw his friend, and his friend knew it 

Softly and sweetly the following air sounds 
through the old Cathedral. Our little soloist 
has got hold of his audience now, and a 
wonderful silence, which can only be ob- 
tained in a church under similar circum- 
stances, prevails. 

As for Tim, while he sings, he has for- 
gotten everything around him, and is as 
wrapt himself in the music as the rest of 
the congregation. 

' Oh for the wings, for the wings of a dove ! 
Far away, far away would I rove ; 
In the wilderness build me a nest, 
And remain there for ever at rest.' 

Once more the air breaks in again, with 
the accompaniment of the chorus softly 
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below. It swells and falls, and swells and 
falls again, until the last sad strain of 
longing finally melts into a lull of content, 
and— it is done. 

The remaining prayers, with their vary- 
ing 'Amens/ follow, and in ten minutes 
more the Dean is in the pulpit, and the 
congregation are settling themselves, and are 
preparing to hear 'a good sermon.' 

And a stirring sermon they do hear; it 
is difficult to describe a good sermon, and 
one's feeble attempts can give but a very 
faint idea of the flow of eloquence and the 
earnestness of an appeal like that which 
was heard in the Cathedral that Sunday 
afternoon. 

'Wonderful sermon!' was the general com- 
ment afterwards ; ' the youngest child present 
might have understood every word, and it 
had the advantage of lasting only fifteen 
minutes.' 

There is so great a crowd leaving the 
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Cathedral, after the service is concluded, 
that Dr. Clayton is some few minutes in 
the nave; but when he reaches the door 
at the west end, he finds Tim waiting there 
for him. 

i Oh, sir, I'm so glad to see you ! ' says 
the boy, his face flushing more now with 
pleasure than it had ever done when he 
heard passers-by pointing him out as the 
boy who had sung so beautifully. 'I was 
afraid I had missed you. How kind of you 
to come!' 

' Only too glad to have been able to 
manage it, my boy/ replies the Doctor ; ' I 
would not have missed that music for a good 
deal. You sang your part well, and it was 
a great pleasure to listen to you/ 

'Thank you, sir/ replies Tim; ' I'd sooner 
please you than anybody. . I got on better 
after I saw you. Are you going to stop 
here, sir, or must you go back to London ? 9 

' I go back this evening, Tim, but I shall 
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come and see Mrs. Barnes, and possibly 
beg for a cup of tea; so, while I go and 
call upon my friend Dr. Lyle, you may run 
on, and prepare her for my arrival/ 

So Tim runs off alone, but is soon joined 
by Fred, who has been waiting for him, 
and who has been amusing himself by listen- 
ing to the comments of people as they come 
out of church. 

' Come on, Tim/ he says ; ' so that tall, 
thin swell is Dr. Clayton, is it ? I think 
I'd best walk behind you, for I don't suppose 
you'd care to be seen walking alongside o' 
me nowy after walking with him/ 

1 Humbug ! ' is Tim's only reply, as he 
slips his arm inside his friend's; 'you'll 
see him presently/ he adds with a laugh, 
'because he's coming to tea; for he's just 
told me to cut on and tell your mother he's 
coming/ 

'What jolly fun!' replies Fred; 'let us 
look sharp then, and give mother a chance 
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of getting out the best tea-set for his 
worship!' 

Dr. Lyle is an old friend of Dr. Clayton, 
and Mrs. Lyle is an agreeable woman; 
so half an hour slips away quickly in their 
drawing-room. 

Tea was going on when he first went in, 
and, in spite of preparations at Mrs. Barnes', 
he is persuaded to take a cup. 

Several friends are there, and many ques- 
tions are asked of Dr. Lyle concerning ' that 
little chorister boy/ 

'You see he has made quite a sensation, 
Dr. Clayton/ says Mrs. Lyle, while her 
husband is descanting upon Tim's merits ; 
'and really it is no wonder, for his voice 
is very beautiful, and he sings with so 
much taste; I assure you my husband is 
quite wild about him. I can't think what 
we shall do when his voice breaks/ 

* We shall have to come to you, Clayton, 
for another of the same kind/ laughs her 
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husband, who has just overheard her last 
remark. 

'Well, that won't be yet awhile, I hope/ 
he replies. ' Now, I am afraid, I must be 
going, for it is close upon five/ 

'Won't you have another cup of tea?' 
suggests Mrs. Lyle; 'you must confess it is 
very good, — though my sister declares this 
tea is only nice when it is weak/ 

'Your tea is delicious, Mrs. Lyle; but 
the fact is, I have already promised myself 
at another tea this afternoon, and though 
I cannot hope for another cup as good as 
that I have just had, I must go; for a 
well-principled man is bound to keep his 
engagements, isn't he?' 

And so to tea at Mrs. Barnes' Dr. Clay- 
ton goes, and a very agreeable impression 
he made there, as would appear from a 
remark of Fred's later on in the evening, 
after their guest had taken his departure. 

'A real stunner he is, Tim! None of 
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your lardy-dardy great-grandee manners for 
me! Give me a real gentleman like he is, 
who gave me what I didn't expect Bless 
him!' he adds, as he spins a certain half- 
crown on the table, for the tenth time this 
evening. 

'You'll lose that presently, Fred/ laughs 
his mother, 'and you'll not get another in a 
hurry, I can tell you.' 

1 Have you lost yours yet, Tim ? ' inquires 
Fred. 'No; neither will I lose mine. So, 
mother, you'd best keep it till I want it, which 
will probably be to-morrow at latest.' 




CHAPTER XL 



' NEAR.' 



il D you hear Jack say that he was 
thinking of going to the Academy 
to-day ? ' asks Lady Dashwood of her 
husband at breakfast, on the morning 
of Monday the first of May. 

' No,' replies her husband, looking up from 
the Times, which he is reading ; ' he couldn't 
have meant to-day. It will be crammed, I 
should think.' 

'Well, but he is going,' says Lady Dash- 
wood ; ' for he argues that, as everybody 
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thinks it will be crowded on the first day, 
nobody goes, — and he says it will be almost 
empty* I have a great mind to go myself.' 

'You had much better not What more 
can you want to see there ? ' asks Sir Ralph, 
who is not a lover of pictures himself, and 
who thinks that having obtained an order 
for 'the private view/ and having been 
there, once ought to be sufficient for the 
whole season. 

Lady Dashwood laughs. 

'I should not mind going there for 
two hours a day for a week, Ralph ; I always 
think that would be the pleasantest way to 
see the pictures. But it ought to be from 
ten to twelve, and in that case I couldn't 
go to-day, for it is ten o'clock now/ 

Yes, Lady Dashwood, you would be late 
for a first view to-day; for, even while you 
are speaking, the doors are thrown open, 
and some eighty or ninety people, who 
were waiting impatiently outside, throng up 
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the staircase, and are let loose amongst 
the large rooms with their picture - bedecked 
walls. 

Dr. Clayton, for he is really here, though 
only for a view of an hour, turns at once 
to the right, and begins with the last room 
of all. As he is only here for so short a 
time, his view is a very cursory one, and 
he scarcely does more than saunter through 
the rooms, marking on his catalogue those 
pictures which at first sight please him 
most. 

He is in the fourth room, when he falls 
in with his friend Captain Derwent. 

' How d'e do, Jack ? ' says Captain Derwent ; 
'didn't expect to see you here. What do 
you think of the show ? ' 

'Oh! I haven't seen enough to be a 
judge, Charlie,' replies Dr. Clayton; 'but 
there seems to be a very nice collection.' 

'So I think/ remarks the other with a 
drawl, 'though I believe the correct thing 
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to say would be, that "it is inferior to past 
years," or that " it isn't so good as usual/ 9 or 
something equally clever and original ! Look 
here, though ; there is a landscape I want to 
show you. This one, — it is by quite a 
young artist; a man who is of poor extrac- 
tion, I believe, but who has pulled himself 
up by sheer brains and hard work. Tom 
Grenville (you know who I mean) has taken 
him up tremendously. He brought him to 
the Club last week, and he really seems a 
nice, quiet sort of fellow/ 

'Yes, I should say there is plenty of 
talent there/ says Dr. Clayton, as he looks 
at the picture before him. 

' That's what they all say/ replies Captain 
Derwent. ' Oh ! I assure you, Grenville 
thinks very highly of him; only it is sup- 
posed the young fellow will work himself to 
death before he has done.' 

* What number is it ? ' asks Dr. Clayton, 
referring to his catalogue. ' Ah ! I have it, — 
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No. 616, "A Thames Scene " — Warren. Yes, 
I should think he would do something worth 
looking at before he has done/ he adds, as 
he turns away. 

'Whither away, mon ami?' asks Captain 
Derwent. 

1 My time is up, — I must be going/ re- 
plies Dr. Clayton. ' I'm a very busy man, 
you know, and my time isn't my own/ 

'Well, good-bye, old fellow. By the by, 
that was a pleasant dinner we had, the 
other night, at your sister's, wasn't it ? ' 

' Yes, I enjoyed it immensely. I went 
there awfully done up, and expected to be 
bored, but I wasn't.' 

' No, you were in luck ; I would willingly 
have changed with you, but we couldn't 
all take in Miss Hardcastle.' 

Dr. Clayton laughs. 

' No, I should think she would rather 
not ! Good-bye ! ' 

And so saying, he hurries off to his 
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work, and Captain Derwent saunters on 
through the rooms. 

' Now this 'un be the kind o' picture 
as I loikes/ observes an old country bump- 
kin to her companion; * jist look, Jane, an* 
see what they calls it.' 

Jane refers to her catalogue, and finds 
that No. 616 is 'A Thames Scene/ by 
Warren. 

* Very putty \ isn't it, Jane ? ' again ob- 
serves the old lady, burying her nose in 
the canvas, with a vain endeavour possibly 
to smell the rushes, 

'Well, George/ says a voice we have 
heard before, ' I hope you're satisfied at 
last, eh ! You've been accepted, and your 
picture isn't "skyed."' 

* Yes, I'm very well pleased, Grenville. 
Now, let us come on, and look at Lord 
L 's portrait again.' 

1 Yes, come along, then. Why, there's 
Charlie Derwent. How do you do, Charlie ? 
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You're the last person I expected to meet 
here to-day/ 

' And for why, my dear sir ? I've been 
here for nearly an hour. A friend and I 
have just been looking at your picture, Mr. 
Warren/ he adds ; ' you don't know Jack 
Clayton, do you, Grenville ? ' 

1 No ; at least only from hearsay. He is 
a clever man, though, in his profession, isn't 
he?' 

' I should think so ; he's a very pleasant 
fellow to know. I wish he hadn't been in 
such a desperate hurry to get away, for 
then I could have introduced him to you. 
And I'm sure he would have been glad 
to make your acquaintance, Mr. Warren, 
for he was admiring your picture just now 
very much.' 

Yes, glad indeed would Dr. Clayton have 
been! How glad, you, Captain Derwent, 
can have but very little idea, for then the 
mystery of that remarkable similarity of ex- 
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pression might have been solved, and the 
question, which has so many times puzzled 
Dr. Clayton since June 4th, two years ago, 
would have been answered. But fate has 
decreed it otherwise, and for the second 
time Dr. Clayton and George Warren have 
been within ten yards of one another, 
without knowing how much depended upon 
their coming together. 

At the time when Mary Warren married 
James Martin, her little brother George, who 
was much younger than herself, used to go 
to the National Schools at Winborough. 

He was always a quiet boy, was George, 
and nearly all his play-time was spent in 
'making stories on the wall' with a bit of 
chalk. 

About a year after her marriage, Mary 
heard from home that a gentleman had 
taken notice of little George for his 
scribbles (as her mother used to call them), 
and had sent him away from home to learn 
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to draw. And then Mary heard very little 
of him. 

He used to write to her at first; but 
then the letters became fewer, and more 
time elapsed between them. 

After her mother's death, which happened 
when Tim was two years old, she lost sight 
of George entirely; and, for all that she 
could guess, the little pale brother had fol- 
lowed her mother, or, sadder still, had 
grown too proud to care about his sister. 

But George remembered his sister well; 
and many a time now did he bewail his 
lonely condition, without any relations to 
care for his prosperity ; and he would 
wonder what had befallen them, and then 
he would reproach himself for the first 
neglect in letter-writing, which might have 
led to the estrangement. 

The poor fellow always lived in hopes 
that some day he would be thrown in his 
sister's path, and then the latter part of 

N 
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their lives might be spent together; and 
many were the castles which he built in 
his mind about the happy meeting with his 
sister and her husband, and, possibly, her 
children, after which they should share his 
earnings, and live in ease and comfort, 
gained by his hours and hours of hard 
work. 

His friend Mr. Grenville was convinced 
in his own mind that Warren must work 
with some other object beyond that of 
merely earning a livelihood, or of making 
a name; but he had been baffled hitherto 
in all his attempts to discover the motive. 

1 Is it with a view of providing for the 
evil day that you overwork yourself in this 
way?' he said to Warren one day on 
coming into his studio and finding him, as 
usual, weary and working hard. 

'Not an evil day, certainly/ replied the 
other. ' Oh no ! ' 

'Well, what on earth is it for?' said his 
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friend; 'you say that you have no parti- 
cular wish to marry, and in that case you 
have only yourself to look after. Why not 
enjoy life, my dear fellow, while you can, 
instead of grinding on incessantly ? ' 

But no. All the most eloquent persua- 
sions of his friends will not induce Warren 
to leave off 'grinding/ as they call it; and 
as he has confided his hopes to no one, 
not even to Grenville, every one remains in 
ignorance of them. 

Dr. Clayton for the next few weeks is so 
much occupied in his work that he has no 
time to revisit the Academy, and Warren's 
landscape, like many others, fades from his 
memory. 

One day in the latter part of the month 
of May he receives a letter from Dr. Lyle, 
from which the following is an extract : — 

'There is a tremendously grand choral 

festival at G for all the choirs of the 

neighbourhood (our choir, of course, included), 
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which is to be held in the nave of the 
Cathedral one day towards the end of June. 
In all probability little Martin will take a 
solo, and in that case you ought to come and 
hear him. When the day is finally settled, 
my wife or I will write again and let you 
know.' 

When the day is fixed, Dr. Clayton without 
doubt will make arrangements to go; and 
as he wants his sister to hear Tim sing, 
why should he not suggest to her to come 
with him, and bring Nellie also ? 





CHAPTER XII. 



SELL, Warren, I thought I would 
just call in as I was passing, 
and see if you had changed your 
mind again,' says Mr. Grenville, one 
bright afternoon near the end of June. ' I 
can scarcely believe that you are really 
going to take a holiday ; in fact (you'll 
excuse me for saying so), I shan't believe 
that you are going until you have ab- 
solutely gone.' 

' Won't you ? ' returns Warren. ' Well, 
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believe it or not as you like, I am going ; 
and what is more, I am going to have a 
look at the old place again, where I used 
to live when I was a boy. It is lovely 
scenery down there, and I should enjoy 
it/ 

'It is not far enough from London/ 
says his friend ; ' we shall have you back 
here every other day, to see how things 
are getting on. You ought to go to Scot- 
land, or somewhere right away/ 

€ Oh no, I shan't/ replies the other ; ' close 
as it is, only an hour and a half by rail 
from London, I have never been there since 
I left it quite as a youngster, and I should 
like to go and poke about there now for 
a few days.' 

1 When do you start ? ' inquires Tom 
Grenville. 

€ This evening, I should think/ replies 
George shortly; 'that is to say, if I can 
get .my things together by then/ 
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At six o'clock that same evening, the sun 
is just beginning to throw long shadows 
from the trees over the dusty road which 
runs through the village of Winborough, and 
the labourers are returning home from their 
work in the fields, and the gossips are 
gathered round the entrance of the little 
inn, having their say. 

A fly drives up to the door of the ' White 
Cow/ and the gentleman from inside inquires 
for the innkeeper. 

Mr. Bowles soon makes his appearance, — 
an old white-haired man of many summers 
and winters, who probably knew George 
Warren's parents before George was born, 
but who, of course, does not recognise him 
now. 

' Have you any rooms which you can let 
me have ? ' asks Warren. 

'Certainly, sir,' replies the old man, de- 
lighted, for visitors at Winborough are a 
rare commodity; 'sitting-room and bedroom, 
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yes, sir, certainly. John, have the gentle- 
man's baggage took up to the front room ! 
And Til give you the pleasure of inter - 
doocing you myself to the sitting-room, 
which, as I hope, will give you entire satis- 
faction, sir.' 

In half an hour's time George Warren 
has setded down into the old-fashioned ways 
of the little inn. He has refreshed his 
inner man with as good a dinner as the 
small kitchen of the inn will afford, and 
thinks that a walk in the cool of the 
evening will be agreeable; so he soon sets 
out to ' look up,' as he says, ' his old 
haunts.' Yes, the old place is not a whit 
altered. There stands the blacksmith's shop 
over the other side, opposite the inn. The 
broad road, with its edge of green and row 
of elms on each side, lies between them. 

The blacksmith and the innkeeper were 
the great people ol the village in George's 
boyhood. 
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He was always a little afraid of the inn- 
keeper, when he was a boy; and how odd 
it seems now to see the same old man 
cringing to him, and so anxious to please 
as old Bowles has been during this last 
hour ! 

He used to get on well enough with the 
blacksmith, for Mr. Green was a peaceful 
sort of individual ; and many a time did 
little George find his way to the forge, and, 
watching the bright sparks flying in the 
wind, would tell Mr. Green 'that he would 
be a blacksmith some day too/ 

'Where is Mr. Green now, I wonder?' he 
cogitates, as he crosses the road ; ' I think 
I'll call and see.' He is met at the door 
by a young woman, who civilly asks him 
if he wants anything. 

4 Is Mr. Green in ? ' he asks. 

1 I'll tell him, sir/ she replies. 

In a few minutes a young man about 
five years his senior appears. 
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'Anything I can show you, sir?' he asks 
with a stiff bow. 

1 Oh — er — no, nothing,' replies Warren ; ' at 
least, yes — I knew old Mr. Green once, 
and — I called — to see him.' 

' My father, sir, died two years ago/ says 
the man quite civilly; 'can I show you 
anything, sir ? ' 

' Well, — no, thanks, not this evening. Are 
you the eldest son ? ' 

'Yes, sir, I am,' replies the man. 

George says nothing, but thinks the 
more. So this is James Green, who was 
the bully of the village school in his 
time! 

And poor old Green is dead and gone! 
He suddenly remembers himself, however, 
and with a civil ' good evening ' to the man, 
he leaves the shop. 

George Warren's stroll this evening is 
a long one, for one thing leads him on to 
another, and it is nearly nine when he finds 
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himself under the railway arch on his way 
back towards the inn. 

'Just as many bills here as ever!' he ob- 
serves to himself. ' How we used to pull off 
the coloured bits of paper for tails for our 
home-made kites ! What is this, though ? ' 

'A GRAND CHORAL FESTIVAL 

IS TO BE HELD 

ON THURSDAY, JUNE 23RD, 
IN THE NAVE OF 
G CATHEDRAL. 

'Morning prayer, 11 a.m. 

1 Evening prayer, 4 p.m. 

'The anthem in the afternoon will be 
selections from Handel's Messiah. 

' Upwards of 300 voices will assist in the 
chorus. 

'The solos will be taken by the soloists 
belonging to the Cathedral choir. 

'Tickets may be obtained on application 
to the Very Rev. the Dean of G ; Dr. 
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Lyle, the Cloisters, G ; and Joseph West, 

bookseller, High Street, G .' 

'Thursday, June 23rd, — that's to-morrow; 
I don't see why I shouldn't go. It is only 
about three miles across the fields, and the 
walk would be very pleasant I' should 
like to see the Cathedral again. I wonder 
if I should be as much impressed with the 
grandeur of the building as I was when 
Mary took me over that Easter day so 
very long ago ! Ah me ! ' he adds with a 
sigh, 'we hadn't much money then, but I 
would give five years of my life to have 
one of those days with her over again now.* 

At a quarter before three on the following 
afternoon, George sets off across the fields 

towards G . He knows the way very 

well, but on account of the heat he has 
allowed himself a clear three-quarters of an 
hour in which to do the three miles. 

He will, by this means, have time to call 
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at West's in the High Street and get a 
ticket As he is crossing the last field, and 
is in sight of the Cathedral towers, within 
ten minutes' walk of the town, the town 
clocks are striking the half-hour. 

1 Not bad time, considering the heat,' he 
says to himself; 'a good thing I didn't think 
it necessary to mount a top hat and a black 
coat. I must have allowed over an hour 
in that case.' 

The pavement in the High Street is white, 
hot, and gritty. 

The glare is so intense, that it is a positive 
relief to get under the awnings over the 
shop windows; and when under one, one's 
sole idea is how to get from that into the 
shadow of the next. The cab-horses look 
more exhausted than usual, as do also the 
cab-drivers. 

West's large shop is comparatively cool; 
and inside, the light is so much subdued 
that, after the glare outside, Warren can 
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scarcely distinguish the man's face at the 
other side of the counter, when he asks for 
a ticket for the Choral Festival 

'We haven't got any more left, I'm sorry 
to say,' replies the man. ' The fact is, there 
has been such a demand, that we ought to 
have had a larger supply.' 

'Can I get one anywhere?' asks Warren, 
who thinks that, as he is here, and has had 
his hot walk, he may as well not lose the 
opportunity of hearing the music, and of 
seeing the Cathedral. 

'Well, sir, you may be able to get one at 
the Dean's, or from Dr. Lyle; but I should 
think you would have hardly time, for the 
bells are just beginning now.' 

'Well,' replies Warren, 'then I will lose 
no time, and hope for good fortune in 
obtaining one.' 

He leaves the shop in the High Street, 
and soon turns down the little narrow street 
leading to the Cathedral yard. 
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The Close is crowded, and, on inquiring, 
Warren is directed to Dr. Lyle's house. 

The servant at the door first of all tells 
him that Dr. Lyle is out; but almost at the 
same minute his voice is heard at the top 
of the stairs. 

1 It is quite time you all started, for the 
bells have been going these five minutes. 
Clayton, are you coming with me, or will 
you wait for my wife ? ' 

1 Oh, you'd better go on/ is the reply, 
and Dr. Lyle appears at the top of the 
stairs. 

'Who is that?' says Dr. Lyle to the 
servant, as Warren is turning away. 

'A gentleman, sir, who wanted to see 
you/ replies the maid; 'but I thought, as 
you were just starting, you would not care 
to see any one now/ 

But Warren has turned on hearing a 
voice, and now takes off his hat, explaining 
that he had come to try and procure a 
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ticket, and apologizing for applying so late 
in the day. 

1 1 have not got one with me/ says Dr. 
Lyle, ' but take my card, — that will get 
you in;' adding, as he gives him the card, 
* I am afraid I must be hurrying on now, 
for I am already rather late.' 

1 Thank you,' replies Warren, ' very much ; ' 
and with a mutual bow the two men part, 
— the elder hurries on to the Cathedral, 
while the younger follows more slowly 
behind. 

Warren easily obtains admission by means 
of Dr. Lyle's card, and is put into a very 
good place. 

He is only just in time. After looking 
about at the grand old arches and roof, he 
comes to the conclusion that the old building 
looks just as grand as ever, and that it 
seems no smaller now than it did in his 
childhood. So many other places he has 
not seen since his boyhood seem to have 
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diminished in size and grandeur. Not so 
the Cathedral, however. 

And now the procession of choirs is 
coming up the centre aisle. 

About ten choirs there are in all, in- 
cluding the Cathedral choir, which comes 
last in the procession, just before the clergy 
and Bishop. 

Warren has been given the printed words 
of the order of the Service; and as he 
looks through the little thin book, he almost 
hopes to find that the Easter Hymn is to 
be sung, — 'which, however, is unlikely/ as 
he confesses to himself, 'for they would not 
select that at this time of the year.' But 
he would have liked to have heard that 
once again here. 

How Mary enjoyed it that day! 

What if Mary were here to-day! 

Things more improbable have sometimes 

come to pass. Oh, what it would be to 

meet her again! She couldn't be so 

o 
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much altered, but that he would know 
her. 

Those soft, dark-blue eyes, with pencilled 
dark eyebrows, and the light wavy hair! 
• ••••• 

The choirs are standing up now, and 
the first hymn is given out It is the 
Ancient and Modern edition of the iooth 
Psalm, and very grand it sounds. 

The Cathedral choir are in choir stalls, 
which have been temporarily erected in the 
nave. The other choirs are all arranged in 
their places near them, but are, of course, 
in ordinary seats, and therefore on a level 
with the congregation, and less conspicuous 
than the Cathedral choir. 

At the beginning of the hymn, Warren 
looks up. Is it his fancy, or is it a dream ? 

The lady next him is surprised at the 
sudden start which her neighbour gives at 
that moment, and turns to look at him. 

He rests one hand on the back of the 
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chair in front of him, while he shades his 
eyes with the other. 

What can have happened to agitate him 
in this manner ? What is he looking at ? 
Only a little chorister boy ! and after one 
long look he turns away. 

1 Am I going mad ? ' he says to himself. 
' The associations connected with the place 
are too much for me. I had better go, if 
I am going to make a fool of myself in 
this way ; ' — and he wipes the perspiration off 
his forehead. — ' I'm overworked and nervous, 
I suppose/ he adds, as he takes up his 
book again, and follows the words as they 
are sung. 

For some time he fixes his eyes on the 
book, and tries to rivet his attention on 
the Service as it continues. 

His face is whiter than usual, but he will 
not give in. 

What! go out of church now, and give 
way to foolish, nervous feelings ? All such 
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nonsense as that should be stifled at 
once. 

With a violent effort he calms himself, 
but as yet he does not dare let his eyes 
wander from his book. 

The psalms for the day are sung, and 
they have a soothing effect upon him. 
Though he has often heard the same before, 
the words seem to have more meaning for 
him to-day, and his attention is fixed as 
he stands listening to the verses as they 
are chanted from side to side by the 
choristers. By the time the last few prayers 
before the anthem are said, George Warren 
is himself again. 

The anthem, as was advertised in the 
placards, is taken from the € Messiah/ It 
is to be a long one : nearly the whole of 
the first part of the work, with the excep- 
tion of 'Rejoice greatly/ is to be sung. 
Smythe's cold has gone, and so he and 
Tim are to share the soprano solos to-day. 
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Tim is to take the recitatives before the 
chorus, ' Glory to God ; ' Smythe, the first 
part of the air, ' He shall feed His flock 
like a shepherd ; ' and Tim the remaining 
half, 'Come unto Him, all ye that labour/ 

The choruses are well given, for much 
attention has been paid to practices. 

The pastoral symphony has just been 
played, and the first soprano - recitative 
begins. 

Nellie Dashwood, who is between her 
mother and Uncle Jack, listens delighted at 
the pure, clear voice as it rings through the 
Cathedral. 

1 Mother, isn't he going to sing any more ?' 
whispers Nellie, as the last recitative is over, 
and the chorus, 'Glory to God/ follows. 

'Yes, dear, once more, I think/ replies 
Lady Dashwood. 

As George Warren heard the first notes 
of the recitative, his eyes were naturally 
directed towards the singer. 
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It was no fancy after all, then; for he 
again sees in the little chorister boy that 
strange likeness to his lost sister. His 
head is in a whirl. Again comes this 
horrible feeling of uncertainty, and he can 
control himself no longer. 

' Do you know that boy's name ? ' he 
whispers huskily to his neighbour. 

' No, I do not,' replies the lady ; and 
she asks the gentleman next her, but he 
shakes his head. The next chorus seems 
to Warren to be absolutely deafening. 

He would give anything to be able to 
get away, but he is detained by some irre- 
sistible power within him. 

It is a relief when Smythe begins the 
solo, 'He shall feed His flock like a shep- 
herd;' his part is soon finished, and Tim 
continues with the words, 'Come unto Him, 
all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and 
He will give you rest Take His yoke 
upon you, and learn of Him, for He is 
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meek and lowly of heart, and ye shall find 
rest unto your souls/ 

When Tim begins his part of the air, 
Dr. Clayton looks round at his sister to 
catch an approving glance from her; and 
as he does so, his eye falls on a face 
which for the time makes him lose sight 
of everything else. 

A young man with a pale face, leaning 
forward, completely entranced by the music 
and the singer. 

The very same face which he saw this 
time two years ago, on the night of the 
fourth of June at Windsor, only paler, 
thinner, and more life - weary in expres- 
sion. 

1 Look, Florrie,' he whispers, as he leans 
across towards his sister; 'look at number 
four in the third row in front of us, on the 
other side. Don't you see the likeness to 
the child's mother?' 

Lady Dashwood looks at once, and answers : 
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'It is wonderful, Jack ; can't you get to 
him?' 

1 Wait a minute — after the anthem is over, 
I will/ he replies in a whisper again. 

To many in the Cathedral, that afternoon, 
do those simple words come home as they 
are sung; but few feel them more forcibly 
than Warren. It seems to him like a pro- 
mise of better things ; and after the mental 
whirl, which he has been in for the last hour, 
comes a calm. He does not wait for the 
next chorus. 

The strain upon his nerves has been too 
great. He passes across the few people 
who are between his place and the side 
aisle, and makes his way quickly out to 
the door at the east end. 

1 What is that boy's name ? ' he inquires 
of the verger just outside the door. 

'I don't know his name, sir; I'm a new 
hand here, sir, but I'll find out for you if 
you'll wait a minute.' 
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A few minutes of breathless anxiety pass, 
and the verger returns in company with 
another verger. 

' Which boy is it, sir ? ' asks No. 1 again. 

Warren explains. 

'Oh, I know which you mean, sir/ says 
No. 2 ; ' that's young Martin. Yes, Martin 
is his name, sir, — Barnes, another boy, can 
tell you more about him, for he lives with 
Mrs. Barnes, his mother.' 

' Where does she live ? ' asks Warren 
hurriedly. 

' No. 5 North Terrace, sir/ replies the 
man ; ' a very respectable woman she is, 
too — a widow. Lost her husband a year 
ago come this August. A bricklayer he 
was, sir, and a most respectable man.' 

And Warren may hear the whole story 
of Mr. Barnes' death if he feels inclined, for 
verger No. 2 seems to be in a talkative frame 
of mind ; but the subject evidently has not 
interested George much, for — he is gone. 
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The anthem is finished, and Dr. Clayton, 
who has been rather weary of its length 
for the last few minutes, has just de- 
termined to leave his place to go to 
Warren, when he becomes suddenly aware 
that Warren is no longer there. He cannot 
have been gone more than five minutes, so 
to go out and find him will be the best 
course to pursue. He goes out at once by 
the nearest door, which happens to be the 
furthest from that by which Warren went 
out three minutes ago ; and so, by the 
time Dr. Clayton is in the Close, Warren 
is walking down the High Street towards 
No. 5 North Terrace. 





CHAPTER XIII. 



TRACKED AT LAST. 



SELL, Jack,' says his sister, as 

Dr. Clayton meets her with 

Nellie at the door of the Cathedral 

about a quarter of an hour later, 

I have you been successful in your search ? ' 

' Indeed, no,' he replies, looking worried, 

I I can find absolutely no trace of him. I 
went a wild goose chase after a man who 
answered to his description, who, I was 
told, went down to the station, but it only 
ended in my finding a man who resembled 
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him about as much as my umbrella, and so 
I came back.' 

' How very unfortunate ! ' returns Lady 
Dashwood. c What are you going to do ? ' 

' Nothing,' he replies, ' for the simple 
reason that there is nothing I can do. Our 
train goes in half an hour from now/ he 
adds, dropping the subject of his disappoint- 
ment ; ' we had better go and say good-bye 
to the Lyles, and then go quietly down 
to the station. Oh, here is Tim; do you 
mind his walking with us ? ' 

' Not at all,' answers Lady Dashwood. 
' I have not heard you sing in church before 
to-day, Tim, and I was both pleased and 
surprised. I hope that the pleasure of 
hearing you sing, as you sang to-day, will 
often be repeated.' 

Tim gets very red, and thanks Lady 
Dashwood ; they all then walk across to Dr. 
Lyle's house. Tim is quite at his ease 
here, for the Lyles take a great interest in 
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the chorister boys, and often have invited 
Tim, Fred, and Smythe to come in of an 
evening for tea and some singing. 

Our party do not stay very long at the 
Lyles' this afternoon, for the station is a 
good ten minutes' walk from their house, 
and when they left the Cathedral there was 
scarcely more than half an hour to spare. 

Fred Barnes met his mother, who was 
waiting for him after the Service was over, 
and they walked home together. 

* Tim's gone with Dr. Clayton,' says Fred 
to his mother, ' and so he won't be back for 
a bit. Didn't he just sing well to-day, 
mother ? ' 

'Yes, that he did, Freddie,' replies the 
mother; but — had the truth been spoken — 
mother-like, it had given her more pleasure 
to hear her boy sing his part in the hymns, 
than it would have had she heard each of 
the other boys, Tim included, sing solos ! 

Meanwhile, Warren is pacing up and down 
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the road outside No. 5 North Terrace; for 
the house door is locked, and Betsy Jane, 
Mrs. Barnes' 'help/ has apparently gone 
to the choral festival ; or, perhaps, as is much 
more probable, has chosen the time when 
her mistress has gone to the Cathedral, to 
have a little festival on her own account. 

Betsy Jane, however, limits her recreation 
very advisedly, for just as Fred and his 
mother are leaving the Cathedral she returns ; 
and as Warren observes her entrance, he 
again walks up to the door of No. 5, and 
knocks for admission. 

After an interval of about two minutes, 
Betsy, who evidently thinks that her mistress 
has returned from ' her festival/ appears at 
the door, and is both surprised and relieved 
to find that she is mistaken. 

' Does Mrs. Barnes live here ? ' 

'She do, sir; would you please to walk 
in ? She ain't in, sir/ adds Betsy, when 
Warren is in the prim little parlour, 'but 
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I 'speckt as it won't be long afore she do 
come now.' 

He cannot choose but wait, and that he 
does impatiently enough. 

Meanwhile Dr. Clayton, Lady Dashwood, 
Nellie, and Tim are standing on the plat- 
form at the railway station. 

* There never was such a line as this 
for late and slow trains/ says Dr. Clayton. 
' I declare the trains are as late starting 
from here as they are late in coming 
in!' 

* Well, here it is at last, Jack/ says his 
sister, smiling at his impatience. 

Poor Dr. Clayton is rather irritable this 
evening. 

Tim has never seen Dr. Clayton in the 
least irritable before, and he wonders what 
is the matter. 

But he does not know that for the second 
time he has been baffled, and has failed in 
his search ; and is not that enough to ruffle 
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many a more easy-tempered individual than 
Dr. Clayton ? 

But now the engine has steamed back 
into the station, — the passengers have taken 
their places, — the last * good-byes ' have been 
said, and Tim stands alone upon the plat- 
form taking off his cap, and watching the 
train as it glides slowly out of the station, 
carrying his dear friends away from him, 
back to * great big, noisy London/ 

Then Tim turns to go home. And on 
his way, as he walks along, feeling so 
light-hearted, he thinks what a happy day 
this has been, and quite a remarkable one, 
too, for hasn't he been allowed to be quite 
like a gentleman, walking about with ladies 
like dear Lady Dashwood and Miss Nellie! 
Yes, he is a very lucky boy, of course — 
luckier than a great many other boys he 
knows. Not more lucky than Fred Barnes, 
though, for Fred Barnes has his mother, 
and 'twould be better to walk about with 
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mother than with the finest lady in the 
world. 

And then the tears come into Tim's eyes 
as he walks along, and an intense longing 
comes to have mother back again, or to 
have some one to fill her place — some re- 
lation of his own, like other boys. Well, 
after all, perhaps he isn't better off than 
any other boy, even on this most happy 
and eventful day. 

But brush away your tears, and wait a 
little longer, Tim; the day is not over yet 
There is something yet to happen to you, 
which in its great happiness will make all 
the other events of the day — happy and 
remarkable as they have been — grow less 
in your memory, and almost fade away. 

At the corner of the turning into the High 
Street, Tim knocks up against Fred Barnes. 

* Hullo, Tim ; here you are ! I'm come 

to find you. Mother sent me. You're to 

be quick — she wants you sharp/ 

p 
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•What's up, Fred? Here, stop a bit; I 
can't keep up with you. What's it for ? ' 

• Oh, I don't know,' says Fred ; ' she's in a 
fine fuss about something or other. Some- 
body come to see her, or something about 
you, I think she said. Anyhow, she said 
you were to come on at once, and you 
wasn't to dawdle ; so jog along, old boy ! ' 

* Some one come about me ? ' meditates 
Tim as he quickens his pace ; ' who can 
that be, I wonder? Perhaps it's Mrs. 
James. What sort of looking "she" is it, 
Fred, do you know ? ' 

4 It isn't a "sAe" at all, I don't think; its 
a gentleman.' 

4 Mr. James, then,' thinks Tim. ' A gentle- 
man indeed,' he adds aloud; 4 why, old Mr. 
James is no more a gentleman than the 
organ-blower's a gentleman.' 

4 Well, this chap don't know what it is 
to blow the organ, I'm sure; wait till you 
see.' 
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Two minutes more, and the boys arrive 
at No. 5. They hurry into the house, and 
Tim goes into the parlour. If he expected 
to see a familiar face, he is disappointed, 
for there is but one person in the room be- 
sides Mrs. Barnes and himself, and he is 
quite a stranger — a slight, pale gentleman, 
with wavy brown hair and moustache. 

On the table lies Tim's greatest treasure, 
mother's old Bible, which his grandmother 
(so mother told him) gave her on her 
wedding day. It is opened at the well- 
known fly-leaf: — 

Mary Martin, 

From her Mother, 

M. Warren; 

WlNBOROUGH, April IO, l8 — . 

All this Tim takes in at a glance as he 
opens the door, and then he stands still. 
No, he has never seen him before. 
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Warren is standing with his back to the 
door as Tim enters, and is facing the 
window, speaking to Mrs. Barnes. 

4 Here he is, sir/ says Mrs. Barnes. 

Warren turns, and as he does so, there 
is something in the expression of the 
stranger's face which is familiar to Tim, 
and which brings back a flood of recollec- 
tions to the boy's mind. Tim's manners 
are considered rather good. But on this 
occasion, as regards manners, what Tim 
ought to have done and what he does do 
are two very distinctly opposite things. 

'Oh! Mrs. Barnes,' he cries, turning to- 
wards her, ' who is it ? Tell me who he is ! ' 

But it is not Mrs. Barnes who answers. 
She is gone out of the room, and as she 
closes the door we will remain outside; for 
at such a meeting we are not wanted, and 
therefore will not intrude. 

. • .... 

Among Dr. Clayton's letters on Friday 
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morning are two which are unusually inte- 
resting. The first is from Mrs. Barnes, and 
runs as follows : — 

4 Honoured Sir, — 

' A gentleman called 
here this evening to see Tim. He says 
he is sure he is his uncle. His name is 
Warren : the name in Tim's old Bible is 
Warren too, but I don't know what to 
think of it. He is a nice-spoken gentleman, 
sir, but I said he must apply to you, as I 
follows only your orders about the child. 
'Your obedient and respectful servant, 

* Emily Barnes. 

'5 North Terrace.' 

The second letter is short. It is this : — 

' Grand Hotel, G — -, June 2$rd. 

1 Dear Sir, — 

* I propose to call at your 
house to-morrow morning between nine and 
ten, and trust that, as my business with 
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you is on a subject of the deepest im- 
portance, you will be able to grant me the 
favour of an interview. 

* Yours faithfully, 

'George Warren/ 

It is needless to say that the interview is 
readily granted ; and at last the two men 
are brought together. 

At the end of half an hour's conversation, 
Dr. Clayton has no longer any doubt (slight 
as that doubt has ever been) of the fact 
that George Warren is brother to Mary 
Martin, Tim's mother. 

As he talked, the similarity of the ex- 
pression on George's face to his sister's 
became even more distinct. 

The surprise of both was great on finding, 
after comparing notes, how narrowly they 
had escaped meeting at the Academy on 
the first of May. 

* If only we had known it then,' was 
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Warren's comment; 'but yet the very, 
anxiety has been almost joy, and I cannot 
wish it otherwise now.' 

There is much doing during the next 
few days. Dr. Clayton consults with Captain 
Derwent, who introduces him to his friend 
Tom Grenville. The latter is 'delighted to 
make Dr. Clayton's acquaintance/ and his 
knowledge of Warren is very valuable. 

As for Warren, he is hovering between 

London and G during the whole of the 

next week, and his plans are quite unsettled. 
But at last all arrangements are finally 
made, and it is determined that Tim is 
to be sent to a large preparatory school. 

Warren was unwilling at first to remove 

him from G , but a remark of Tom 

Grenville's decided him in favour of doing 
so. 

' The education provided for the chorister 

boys at G is good as far as it goes/ 

he said ; ' but as you intend eventually to 
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send him to Eton, he ought to go at 
once to a preparatory school, and mix with 
boys of the same station as those he will 
meet with at Eton.' 

The good sense of this approves itself 
to Warren ; and so, in September next, 
Tim will make his third great step up 
the social ladder. But it is with great feel- 
ings of regret that he looks forward to the 
day when he will leave G . 

'Why couldn't they let me stay here, 
sir?' he asks of Dr. Lyle after the daily 
five o'clock service, on the evening of the 
day that his uncle had told him what was 
decided for his future. ' I can never be 
happier anywhere than I have been here 
for this last year.' 

* My boy/ replies Dr. Lyle kindly, * no 
one will miss you more than I shall ; but 
it would be mistaken kindness in your 
friends to keep you here because you wish 
it now, and deprive you of the chance of 
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getting a first-class education. Be thankful 
for your blessings, and try to remember, 
Martin, that it is for your own advantage 
that you are being sent away from here.' 

Unconsciously, Dr. Lyle uses almost the 
same words as Dr. Clayton used four years 
ago to Tim, when he was sending him to 
Westwood; and Tim remembers. 

'For your own advantage!' Yes, true 
enough has that been proved. Every step 
that has been taken for Tim by his friends 
has undoubtedly been for his advantage. 
All this runs through his mind as he stands 
silently before Dr. Lyle, and then he 
replies : 

1 Well, sir, I suppose it is for the best ; 
I don't mean to be ungrateful, for I can 
never be thankful enough that I have 
found my uncle. It feels queer to have 
an uncle of my very own/ he adds with 
a bright smile. * 

'Well, make the most of him/ is the 
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reply. ' Meanwhile, don't forget us, but re- 
gret us as little as possible.' 

1 Not much chance of my forgetting you, 
sir/ says Tim, the tears starting to his 
eyes; 'it is too sad to think of having to 
give up singing in the dear old Cathedral 
for good and all/ 

' Come, cheer up, Martin, my boy ! ' says 
the good man kindly ; ' we are not going 
to part for ever, I hope. If in the holidays 
you find you can spare a day or two, you 
must come and stay with us, and sing 
again in the choir for "auld langsyne/" 

This thought certainly brightens Tim, and, 
with the cloud a little removed from his 
face, he leaves Dr. Lyle and follows the 
other boys, who are lingering in the Close. 

1 I say, Martin/ says Smythe as he joins 
them, l what's all this ? Charlie Bolton here 
says you're going to leave; but he won't 
find it so easy to bamboozle me ! ' 

1 It's true enough/ says Tim sadly. 
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'True, Tim?' says Fred, taking hold of 
his arm, 'true? You going away! non- 
sense V and he laughs incredulously, * I'm 
not going to believe it, for you never told 
me, old boy ! ' 

* I only knew it this afternoon. O Fred, 
indeed it is true/ he adds, as his voice 
is drowned in the storm of questions 
asked, and regrets expressed, by the other 
boys. 

Tim is nearly overcome. € I shall never 
be so happy again/ he says ; ' little did I 
guess how you all cared for me.' 

* More fool you ! ' growls Fred, more 
savagely than has ever been his wont, as 
he turns away. 

Tim is about to follow him, when Smythe 
calls him to come home with him and 
admire the rare butterfly which was cap- 
tured yesterday evening on Winborough 
common ; and after dawdling about for 
nearly half an hour, Tim goes home to 
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No. 5. It is tea-time, and Fred has not 
at present put in an appearance. 

' I thought I heard him come in full 
three-quarters of an hour ago, and go up 
to his room, Tim,' says Mrs. Barnes. 'Go 
and give him a call, my dear.' 

So Tim, going in search of his friend, 
opens the door of his room, and there, 
with his arms upon the table and his 
head resting upon his hands, sits poor Fred, 
sobbing as if his heart would break. 





CHAPTER XIV. 



' REMINISCENCES. 



^HE next few weeks of Tim's 

sojourn at G fly by all too 

fast; and Sunday, August 14th, 
his last day as a chorister boy in 
the Cathedral, comes and goes. 

Long before the 14th of August it was 

a well -known fact in G that little 

Martin was going to leave, and many 
regrets were expressed ; for his voice had 
attracted great notice, and not a few people 
were interested in him. 
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'You'll have to give Martin a solo on 
Sunday afternoon/ Mr. Lucas, one of the 
minor canons, had said to Dr. Lyle the pre- 
vious week ; ' I believe the whole town and 
neighbourhood will come to the Cathedral, 
to hear him for the last time.' 

Sunday afternoon comes, and with it 
crowds of people to attend the Cathedral 
service, and to hear little Martin sing. 

And they are not disappointed, for sweet 
and clear rings his pure voice once more 
through the building. 

Every trace of nervousness is past and 
gone, and he exerts himself to sing his best, 
as if to leave the last impression perfect in 
the minds of his hearers. 

Fred's feelings are almost too much for 
him, as he stands for the last time by 
his dear Tim ; but as he looks up at 
him he feels that at least Tim is perfectly 
happy, and in his enjoyment of the music 
has forgotten his troubles and cares. 
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'We shall never get another voice like 
his again/ whispers Dr. Lyle, after the 
anthem is over, to Dr. Clayton and Warren, 
who are with him in the organ loft. 
' However, I suppose it is right that he 
should go.' 

Presently he adds : ' The hymn after the 
sermon this afternoon is his choice. He 
came to me yesterday evening and asked 
for it. I don't know why — I suppose he has 
a fancy for it/ 

1 Which is it ? ' asks Warren. 

1 No. 362, " There is a green hill far 
away/" replies Dr. Lyle; 'it is a simple 
little hymn, but I had no idea it was a 
favourite/ 

'Ah!' is Dr. Clayton's reply, 'it has a 
peculiar attraction to him; it was the hymn 
which he sang to his mother on her death- 
bed, and nothing could exceed the pathos 
with which he sang it then.' 

' Well, they are to sing the third and 
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fourth verses as a quartett,' says Dr. Lyle. 
4 Tim takes the soprano, and Smythe the 
alto; I am glad I arranged it so.' 

The sermon is a long one, but it is 
over at last, and the hymn is given 
out 



Away, — far away from the Cathedral, — 
away from the crowds of people — all alone 
stands Tim once more! 

Only the hard, bare floor of the litde 
garret is under his feet; and there is only 
the intense feeling of anxiety in his mind 
for mother to rest! Will God help him 
to remember the words, so that he can 
sing on ? Surely he will ; for if he stops 
singing, won't mother wake ? and if she 
can't rest, she will die ! 

(The second verse is done, and the 
quartett begins. Almost unconsciously Tim 
sings his part) 
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• He died that we might be forgiven, 
He died to make us good ; 
That we might go at last to Heaven, 
Saved by His precious blood.' 

* Mother stirs gently, — but her breathing 
is easier now.' 

Again comes the terrible feeling of anxiety, 
and his heart beats fast and loud. If he 
isn't able to send mother to sleep, what 
will he do ? Will God help any one so 
small as Tim ? 

' There was no other good enough 
To pay the price of sin ; 
He only could unlock the gate 
Of Heaven, and let us in.' 

1 Did she move ? No— there is no sound, 
though his ears are strained to hear. She 
is quiet now,— and it will be all right, for 
God has sent mother to sleep ! ' 

(The rest of the choir join in for the 
last verse, but still Tim sings on, entirely 
carried away by the power of the associa- 
tion.) 
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4 Oh dearly, dearly has He loved, 

And we most lore Him too, 
And trust in His redeeming blood, 
And try His works to do.' 

The hymn is finished : the congregation 
kneel for the Blessing, and Fred kneels too, 
but touches Tim as he does so, for why 
doesn't he move ? 

Tim starts; recovers himself, and kneels, 
burying his face in his hands. Was it 
Fred's fancy, or did he hear a sob? Oh 
no ! Tim is always happy when he is sing- 
ing. 
- The Blessing is given, and the service is 

over. 

• • • • • • 

I It was wonderful ! ' Dr. Lyle is saying ; 
' I never could have supposed it possible 
to put so much feeling into so simple a 
hymn/ 

I I said that nothing could equal the pathos 
with which, he sang it at his mothers 
death-bed,' replies Dr, Clayton, 'but I was 
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wrong. To-day it was the combination of 
all he felt then, with the refinement and 
feeling of an educated taste.' 

1 If only his mother might have heard 
him ! ' sighs Warren, and then he says no 
more. 

' Tim/ says Fred, ' why did you shut 
your eyes all through the hymn ? ' 

' I always do, Fred, in that hymn. It is 
a fancy of mine ; for I know the words, 
and then I can feel that I am alone.' 

When once the effort of parting with his 
friends is over, the following five weeks pass 
happily enough with Tim ; and at last he 
is launched into real school life. 

Tim finds himself backward among boys 
of twelve, but steady perseverance and 
application help him on, and he is soon 
told that, if he continues to work equally 
hard, he will be able to take a very fair place 
on his entrance at Eton. 

That he does so is proved, when the time. 
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comes, by his being placed in 'fourth form/ 
and having the satisfaction of feeling that he 
is not particularly backward, and that he is 
quite able to hold his own amongst his school- 
fellows. 

Tim at fourteen is a well -grown, slight 
boy, with plenty of strength and muscle, — 
a boy whose whole heart, albeit he works 
well in school, is thrown into the school 
games, and whose promise of excelling in 
the athletics of the future is great. 

Soon after his entry at Eton to Mr. 
N ares' house, he found himself one of 
Frank Dash wood's fags. 

Though Frank has altered in appearance 
since we last met him, his character at 
eighteen is pretty much what it was at 
thirteen. Affectionate, honest, and warm- 
hearted, but selfish, conceited, and impulsive 
was what he was then, and the same is 
Frank still. 

But he is a good fc^-master, for he is 
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too grand to condescend to ill - treat his 
fags, having too great a sense of his own 
dignity to do so. 

Frank likes his new fag, and Tim finds 
him, in consequence, though always dignified 
and distant, perfectly civil. 

'You're lucky in getting Dashwood for 
your fag-master, Martin/ says a fellow-fag, 
Rogers by name, to Tim soon after he 
was established in that capacity; 'for he 
never bullies, and when he gets riled he 
doesn't even throw his boots at one. But 
he is unpleasant at times, when he is so 
abominably disdainful. His major was not 
half a bad fellow. Of course, I never had 
anything to do with him, you know, but I 
admired him from a respectful distance, as 
you can do this fellow/ he adds, laughing, 
1 if you feel inclined.' 

Frank has in one respect altered in the 
last four years, inasmuch as he is certainly 
become more reticent ; and little or nothing 
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do his own people ever hear of his school 
affairs. 

He has, in consequence, never mentioned 
the name of his new fag; and as he has 
heard nothing but the Christian name of 
€ Uncle Jack's little boy,' who was'eventually 
to be sent to Eton, he is entirely ignorant 
of the fact that the said ' little boy ' and his 
new fag are one and the same. 

But Tim on his part is by no means 
ignorant of his fag -master's identity, and so 
it is only when being in Franks room, one 
afternoon in October when his elder brother 
had come down to see him, that Tim realizes 
from a few words of their conversation that 
neither of them, Dashwoods though they are, 
knows his story. 

Charlie is speaking of Dr. Clayton as Tim 
comes into the room. 

* I haven't seen Uncle Jack for an age,' 
is Frank's reply. l By the way, when is 
his protigi coming to Eton ? It is to be 
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hoped, when he comes, that he will hold 
his tongue about his antecedents.' 

'If he is wise, he certainly will/ replies 
Charlie. 

(Why won't the kettle boil, and leave 
Tim free to go ? Duty, however, keeps 
him still in the room ; and though it is 
not very pleasant, he cannot help feeling 
rather amused.) 

1 Yes, but you may depend upon it that 
he won't do anything of the sort,' returns 
Frank, leaning back in his chair with his feet 
upon the fender. ' A little " cad " like that 
never could. It is a dire mistake, I con- 
sider, to raise those sort of people out of 
their position. It was Uncle Jack who 
advised the artist to send him to Eton, 
wasn't it ? ' 

(Is it the heat of the fire that is scorch- 
ing Tim's face ? and is it necessary for 
him to bend his head so low to watch 
the toast-making so intently? Never mind, 
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Tim, neither of the Dashwoods is noticing 
you, and your scarlet face escapes observa- 
tion.) 

1 I'm sure I don't know ; from what Uncle 
Jack said the other day, I fancied that 
he came last September/ continues Charlie; 
'but you can easily tell by looking at the 
list for the name of Martin.' 

Tim stirs uneasily. 

1 Martin ? ' says Frank, ' was that the 
name ? — I say/ he adds, turning with a 
puzzled look towards Tim, ' was there 
another fellow of your name who came 
this September ? ' 

' No/ replies Tim without looking up, 
and still holding the toasting-fork to the fire. 

1 You're mistaken, Charlie/ says Frank, to 
Tim's great relief, relapsing into his former 
position, and the puzzled expression passing 
from off his face ; ' he is not come yet, and 
there is still a chance that I may have left 
before he enters.' 
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The toast is made, and Tim must leave 
his position before the fire. 

Shall he speak now, and run the risk of 
being despised for ever, or shall he leave 
the Dashwoods in ignorance ? 

No ; they will surely know sooner or 
later, and then he will be despised, and 
justly so, for want of pluck. 

So, after putting the toast upon the table, 
instead of going out of the room, Tim 
stands still. 

' Dashwood/ he says, ' I am very sorry, 
— I ought to have told you before, — I 
thought you knew.' 

1 What's the matter ? ' says Frank lazily ; 
' toast burnt, or no tea in the caddy ? ' 

' No, it's not that/ says Tim, stammering 
and struggling manfully to get the words 
out; 'but — but — ' 

'Well, go ahead/ says Frank impatiently; 
'what on earth are you driving at?' 

' It was me/ says Tim in a very low 
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voice; adding, on seeing the hopelessly 
puzzled expression depicted on the faces of 
both the Dash woods, * I mean — I am the 
little cad/ 

The words are not said without an effort ; 
Charlie gives one long, subdued whistle, and 
Frank's astonishment is beautiful to behold. 
It is the latter's turn to flush scarlet now ; 
but starting up and holding out his hand to 
Tim (and it is certainly not often that he has 
deigned to do so to a ' lower boy '), he cries : 

* My goodness ! What a brute I have been 
to say all that. Will you ever forgive me ? ' 

If Tim says nothing in reply, his bright 
smile answers all that is necessary, and 
then he makes his escape as quickly as 
possible. 

'By Jove! that is a plucky boy!' is 
Charlie s comment, as Tim closes the door 
after him, adding with a short laugh ; ' but 
upon my word, you did put your foot in it, 
Frank, old boy/ 
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Frank does not answer, but through all 
the rest of his Eton life Tim never has 
any reason to regret the effort which caused 
him to speak out boldly to Frank Dash- 
wood. Many a time, without giving him 
much of the notice which in excess from 
an upper to a lower boy is often said to 
be evil in its effects upon the latter, does 
Frank Dashwood lend a helping hand to 
Tim Martin, in the hope perhaps of atoning 
for the thoughtless stab, once given, which, 
however, was pardoned as soon as it was 
felt. 





CHAPTER XV. 



' OLD FRIENDS.' 



VERY few words more, and I 
have done. 

1 Time, like an erer-rolling stream. 
Bears all its sons away.' 

So says the old hymn. 

True enough, yet only away in the sense 
of on. 

Several years have passed away since we 
left Tim Martin as an Eton boy. Time has 
carried him on, as it has carried on all his 
friends, and as it carries on you and me also. 
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' Uncle George/ Tim would tell you, ' is 
a very successful artist/ 

But if you think that Tim is a prejudiced 
person, I would advise you to go to the 
Academy, and look at his famous picture 
this year; that is to say, if you have 
guessed the name for which Warren is 
only a substitute. If not, trust to me 
when I tell you that Tim's statement is 
correct. 

Tim's old friends have been none the 
less dear to him since he found his uncle, 
and he is still a constant visitor at the 
Claytons. 

Yes, Dr. and Mrs. Clayton; for, as dear 
old Mrs. Hardcastle reminded me the other 
day, it is now eight years since Mildred 
married Jack Clayton. 

The same Jack Clayton says he is get- 
ting very old ; but no one would believe it, 
says his wife, could they see the furious 
games of romps which he carries on with 
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his boys in the nursery every evening, at 
the end of a hard day's work. 

Dr. Clayton laughs, and declares they 
are too much for him; and then the sturdy 
urchins, aged respectively seven and five- 
and-a-half, who thoroughly enjoy it, again 
set to with redoubled vigour. 

Nellie Dash wood came out three years ago; 
and that she is a very pretty girl, is an ac- 
knowledged fact in the London world. Some 
people wonder why she is not married, — for 
has not she had numbers of offers ? The 
' reason why* is probably best known to Miss 
Dashwood herself, so why should we meddle 
with what does not concern us ! 

Lady Dashwood does not seem much 
older to Tim now than she did when 
first he knew her. Indeed, some people say 
that, as far as looks are concerned, she 
might almost be Nellie's elder sister. 
Charlie Dashwood is in the Guards; and 
Frank is a briefless barrister. 
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Sir Ralph is grey, but the same as ever 
in every other respect. 

Fred Barnes, still well known to Tim, is 
a rising organist in one of our large country 
towns. As of old, he is an extremely 
cheerful and good-tempered fellow; and as 
he does not appear to object to hard work, 
there is every reason to suppose that he will 
get on well in his profession, and continue to 
enjoy the comfortable home which he has 
already made for his good mother and himself. 

Tim is a tall fellow at the University, and 
when last I heard, had just taken his musi- 
cal degree. 

All his friends, and they are now many in 
number, agree in rejoicing over his success 
in the battle of life, and in hopes and prayers 
for its continuance. 

All, did I say ? 

Well, not quite all — for poor old Mr. 
James, I am afraid, still thinks that a great 
talent has been thrown away. 
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He still thinks, and probably always will 
think, that Dr. Clayton entirely mistook 

Tim's vocation when he sent him to G ; 

and many a time he shakes his head, and adds 
with a grunt, 'that 'twere a world of pity 
they couldn't ha'e let that lad be, particular 
when he did so well in the garden.' 

But Tim in his prosperity has always 
a kind word of greeting ready for the poor 
old man. 

Through all his life of good fortune, I 
think, Tim never forgets that, whatever 
may be his talents now, they might have 
lain dormant for ever, had not- that merciful 
Hand, which sent and directed to him 
a kind friend, made everything in the life of 
the little Knightsbridge beggar boy 'work 
together for good.' 



THE END. 
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"Old English Homes," "Old Masters," &c. Twenty-five 
Examples in Permanent Photography. Super-Royal Quarto. 
Elegantly bound, price Two Guineas. 

This is a book of interest and value to Artists and Art Students every- 
where, as bringing together the finest specimens of the Sculptor's Art 
that exist in one volume, with descriptions from both the historical and 
artistic point of view. It will also form an elegant drawing room table 
book, and will be found very suitable for presentation. 

THE THREE ADMIRALS, and the Adven- 

tubes op Their Young Followers. By W. H. G. Kingston, 
Author of "The Three Lieutenants," "The Three Midship- 
men," etc. Illustrated by J. R. Wells and C. J. Staniland. 
Imp. 16mo. Price 6s. Bevelled boards, gilt edges, 7/6. 

Those readers who have been interested in following the fortunes of the 
three young gentlemen who have successfully passed through the grades of 
Midshipmen, Lieutenants, and Commanders, will be glad to hear that they 
have now attained to the consummation of their navalcareer, and will make 
their appearance in the Autumn as " The Three Admirals." The adven- 
tures of a younger generation are also introduced into the story through 
the medium of three of their relatives, which give additional interest to 
the work. 

WILTON OF CUTHBERT'S: A Tale of 

Undergraduate Life Thirty Years Ago. By the Rev. H. C. 
Adams, M. A., Vicar, of Dry Sandford, Berks, Author of " Hair- 
breadth Escapes," "Schoolboy Honour," etc. With Eight 
Illustrations by J. Lawson. Crown 8vo. Price 6s. 

" Wilton of CuihbertV is a story of Oxford Undergraduate life, thirty 
or forty years ago, before the days of Moderations and .Law and Modern 
History Schools ; of Volunteer Rifle Corps, and Athletic Sports, and Un- 
attached Students— when the Union held its debates in the back room of 
Wyatt, the picture dealer; and Undergraduates- flocked to hear Mr. 
Newman preach at St. Mary's ; and men would no more have walked the 
High Street in cricket flannels and boating dress- than they would have 
been presented at Court in them. The story avoids almost entirely the 
theological discussions of the day, hut describes Undergraduate life in all 
other particulars. It introduces some real oocurrenoes of note, as viz., 
the uproar at the Commemoration of 1843, and. the famous seven-oar 
race at Henley in the same year. It is dedicated by the author to his old 
fellow collegians. 
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OUR SOLDIERS; or, Anecdotes of the 

Campaigns and Gallant Deeds of the British Army during the 
Reign of Her Majesty Queen Victoria. By W. H. G. Kikqbton. 
With Frontispiece. With an account of the Abyssinian Expedi- 
tion. Eighth Thousand. New and Revised Edition. Fcap 8vo. 
Price 38. Gilt edges, 3a. 6<L 

OUR SAILORS ; or, Anecdotes of the Engage- 
ments and Gallant Deeds of the British Navy. By W. H. G. 
KnrosTOW. With Frontispiece. Eighth Thousand. New and 
Revised Edition. Fcap 8vo. Price 3s. Gilt, edges, 3s. 6d. 

SYLVIA'S* NEW HOME. A Story for the 

Young. By Mrs. J. F. B. Fikth. Cr. 8vo. Price 3s. 6d 



NEW SERIES of E1GHTEENPENNY BOOKS. 
THE THREE WISHES. By M. E. B., Author 

of "Brave Nelly," "Little Lisette," &c. Eight Illustrations 

by C. 0. Murray. 

%* This is a new story by a very favourite writer, chiefly intended for 
girls of from 12 to 15. 

BRAVE NELLY ; or, Weak Hands and a 

Willing Heart. By M. E. B., author of " The Three Wishes," 

"Clement's Trial and Victory," &c. Illustrated by C. 0. 

Murray. Third Thousand. 

This is a new edition of a work which -was well reviewed and proved very 
popular when first published last year. 

ANGELO ; or, the Pine Forest in the Alps. 

By Geraldine E. Jewsbury. Illustrated by J. Absolon. 
Fourth Thousand. 

^Previously published at 2/8. It is a very pretty story, based on some in- 
cidents of the early days of the celebrated painter Michael Angelo. 

PLAYING AT SETTLERS ; or, the Faggot 

House. By Mrs. R. Lee. Illustrated. Fourth Thousand. 

Previously published at 2/8. Mrs. Lee's books are always welcome 
among children, and this story of how some children organized a back- 
wood's settlement in their father's grounds is a favourite with boys and 
girls alike. 

FEATHERLAND; or, how the Birds lived at 

Greenlawn. By George Makyille Fenn. Illustrated hy 
F. W. Kbyl and others. Third Thousand. 

Previously published at 2/6. This is a very pretty -story of bird life in 
bird land; by an Author whose name is well-fcnown in other fields of 
literature. 
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iscellaneims 




Book of Remembrance (The) for every Day cr the Yeas. With 
blank space for recording Birthdays, Weddings, Ac., dec. Beau- 
tifully printed in red and black. Imp. 82mo, 2s. 6d gilt edges. 

"A charming little memorial of lore and friendship, and happily- 
executed as conceived. For a Birthday or other Anniversary nothing 
could be prettier or more appropriate.*' — Bookseller. 

'* Beautifully got up " — Leeds Mercury. 

* # * This may also be had in various styles of binding, at prices 

ranging from 8s. 6a. to 10*. 

Emblems of Christian life. Illustrated by W. Harry Rogers, 
in One Hundred Original Designs, from the Writings of the 
Fathers, Old English Poets, Ac. Printed by Whittingham, with 
Borders and Initials in Bed. Square 6vo, price 10s. 6d. cloth 
elegant, gilt edges ; 21s. Turkey morocco antique. 

"This splendid book is a marvel of beautiful drawing and printing. 
The emblems have been so grouped as to give, as far as possible, one con- 
secutive series of thoughts/' — Literary Churchman. 

" A book full of deep thought, and beautiful, yet quaint, artistic work.' 1 
— Art Journal. 

" Printed throughout in black letter, with red initial letters, it is by far 
the most complete and beautiful specimen we ever have seen." — Examiner. 

Golden Words lor Children, from the Book of Life. In English, 

French, and German. A set of Illuminated Cards in Packet. 

Price ls M or bound in cloth interleaved, price 2s. 6d. gilt edges. 
Asem, the Man Hater: an Eastern Tale by Oliver Goldsmith. 

With Illustrations and an Editorial Introduction. Quarto. 

Price 2s. 
A Catechism of the Thirty-Nine Articles of Religion. By J. W. 

Second Edition, corrected and enlarged. Cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

Caxton's Fifteen O's and other Prayers. Printed by command 
of the Princess Elizabeth, Queen of England and France, and 
also of the Princess Margaret, mother of our Sovereign Lord 
the King. By Wm. Caxton. Reproduced in Photo-Litho- 
graphy by S. Ayling. Quarto, bound in parchment. New and 
cheaper edition, price 6s. 

Plaiting Pictures. A Novel Pastime by which Children can 

CONSTRUCT AND RECONSTRUCT PICTURES FOR THEMSELVES. Four 

Series in Fancy Coloured Wrappers. Oblong 4to, price Is. each. 
First Series. — Juvenile Party — Zoological Gardens— The Gleaner. 
Second Series. — Birds' Pic-nic — Cats' Concert— Three Bears. 
Third Series.— Blind Man's Buff— Children in the "Wood— Snow Man. 
Fourth Series.— Grandfather's Birthday— Gymnasium— Playroom. 

The Headlong Career and Woeful Ending of Precocious Piggy. 
By Thomas Hood. Illustrated by his Son. Printed in colours. 
Fifth and cheaper Edition. Fancy -wrapper, 4to, price Is. 

mounted on cloth 2s. 
" The illustrations are intensely humorous."— The Critic. 
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Foemi. By E. L. Flotbr. Fcap. 8vo, price 2s. 6dL 

Female Christian Names, and thus Teachings. A Gift Book for 

Girls. Bj Mast E. Bromfibld. Beautifully Printed on 

Toned Paper. Imperial 32mo, price 1*. 6d. gilt edges. 

" WeU fitted for a Rift book.''— Churchman's Magazine. 
" Interesting and instructive."— Penny Pott. 

The Bay Breams of a Sleepless Han : being a series of Papers 
recently contributed to the Standard, by Frank Ives Scuda- 
mobk, Esq., C.B. Post 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 
" Decidedly clever and full of geod humour." — Graphic. 

SCission from Gape Coast Castle to Ashantee. With a De- 
scriptive Account of that Kingdom. By the late T. Ed- 
ward Bowdich, Esq. New Edition, with preface by his 
daughter, Mrs. Hals. With map of the route to Coomassie. 
Post 8to. Price 5s. 

" Most trustworthy and graphic."— Standard. 
"It is invaluable."— Guardian 

Joan of Arc and the Times of Charles the Seventh. By Mrs. 

Brat, Author of " Life of Stothard," etc Post 8vo, price Is. Gd. 

" Readers will rise from its perusal, not only with increased inform a- 
j tion. but with sympathies awakened and elevated." — Times. 

The Good St. Louis and His Times. By Mrs. Brat. With 
Portrait. Post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 
"A valuable and interesting record of Louis' reign." — Spectator. 

Sagas from the Far East, or Kalmouk and Mongolian Tales, 

With Historical Preface and Explanatory Notes by the Author 

of *« Household Stories from the Land of Hofer," a Patranas," 
etc. Post 8vo, price 9s. 
*' "Wonderful narratives." — Daily Neics. 



STANESBYS ILLUMINATED GIFT BOOKS. 

Every page richly printed in Chid and Colours. 

The Bridal Souvenir. New Edition, with a Portrait of the 

Princess Royal. Elegantly bound in white morocco, price 21s. 

" A splendid specimen of decorative art, and well suited for a bridal gift." 

The Birth-Day Souvenir. A Book of Thoughts on Life and 
Immortality. Price 12s. 6rf. cloth ; 18s. morocco antique. 

Light for the Path of Life; from the Holy Scriptures. Small 
4 to, price 12s. cloth ; 15s. calf, gilt edges; 18s. morocco antique. 

The Wisdom of Solomon; from the Book of Proverbs. Small 4to, 
price 14s. cloth elegant; 18s. calf; 21s. morocco antique. 

The Floral Gift. Price 14s. cloth elegant ; 21s. morocco extra. 
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Staneshfs Illuminated Gift Books — continued. 

Shakespeare's Household Words. With a Photograph from the 
Monument at Stratford-on-Avon. New and Cheaper Edition, 
Price 6*. cloth elegant ; 10s. 6ef. morocco antique. 

" An exquisite little gem, fit to be the Christmas offering to Titania or 
Queen Mab." 

Aphorisms of the Wise and Good. With a Photographic Portrait of 
Milton. Price 65. cloth elegant; 10s. 6d. Morocco antique. 



Approach to the Holy Altar. By Bishop Ken, from his " Manual 
of Prayer," and "Practice of Divine Love." Beautifully printed 
in Red and Black. Royal 82mo, price Is. 6a\ cloth, red edges. 

%* May also be had in Calf and Morocco bindings. 

An Illuminated Certificate of Confirmation and First Commu- 
nion. Price 3d. 

I A New * * In Memoriam ' ' Card. Beautifully printed in silver or gold. 
Price 3d. 

1 %* A considerable reduction made on taking a quantity of the 

: above cards. 



WORKS BY JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. 

Notabilia, or Curious and Amusing Facts about Many Things. 
Explained and Illustrated by John Timbs, F.S. A. Post 8vo, 6s. 
" There is a •world of wisdom in this book." — Art Journal. 

Anoestral Stories and Traditions of Great Families, Illustrative 
of English History. With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, price Is. 6d. 
"An interesting and well written book."— Literary Churchman. 

Nooks and Corners of English life. Past and Present. With 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Post 8vo, price 6*. 

" Ought to find place in one of the nooks and ' corners ' of every 
library." — The Reliquary. 

Strange Stories of the Animal World. A Book of Curious Con- 
tributions to Natural History. Illustrations by Zwsckbb. 
Second Edition. Post 8vo, gilt edges, price 6*. 
" Will be studied with profit and pleasure." — Athenceum. 



PICTURE BOOKS. FOR EVERY CHILD. 

Bound in Elegant Covers, Royal 4*o, price 3s. 6a\ each plain ; 7*. Od. 
coloured; 10s. 6d. mounted on cloth and coloured. 

The Attractive Picture Book. A New Gift Book from the Old 
Corner, containing numerous Illustrations by eminent Artists. 

The Favourite Picture Book. With several Hundred Illustrations 
from Drawings by J. Absolon, H. K. Browne (Phiz), J. 
Gilbert, T. Landseer, J. Leech, J. S. Phout, H. Weir, &c. 
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Six Shillings each, cloth elegant, with Illustrations. 

Kingrton's (W. H.G.) The "Ouzel* 9 Galley, or Notes from an 
Old Se v Loo, (bevelled boards, gilt edges, 7s. Sd.) 

„ The Three Admirals, and the Adventures of their 

Young Followers, (bevelled boards, gilt edges, Is. §d.) 

„ Three Lieutenants; or, Naval Life in the Nine- 

teenth Century, (bevelled boards, gilt edges, Is. 6d) 

„ Three Commanders: or, Active Service Afloat in 

Modern Times, (bevelled boards, gilt edges, Is. 6d) 

„ Hurricane Hurry, or The Adventures of a Naval 

Officer during the Amebic an War of Independence. 
(bevelled boards, gilt edges, 7s. 6d.J 

„ Three Midshipmen (The). New Edition, with 24 

Illustrations by G. Thomas, Portch, etc. (Bevelled 
boards, gilt edges, 7s. Gd.) 
Ice Maiden and other Stories. By Hans Christian Andersen. 

39 Illustrations by Zwecker. (Gilt edges.) 
Journey to the Centre of the Earth. Authorized Translation. 

From the French of Jules Verne. New Edition. With 

53 Illustrations. Grown 8vo. (Bevelled bds., gilt edges, Is 6d) 

little Maids. Rhymes with Illustrations by Mrs. W. Hemp. 
Quarto, price 6*., gilt edges. 

"The compositions are charming, simple, and sometimes graceful and 
forcible — as a book illustrator the artist may take high rank.' 1 — Art 
Journal. 

Memorable Battles in English History; Where Fought, why 
Fought, and their Results. With Lives of the Com- 
manders. By W. H. Davenport Adams. Post 8vo. 

" 01 the care and honesty of the author's labour the book gives abundant 
proof." — Athenctum. 

Strange Stories of the Animal World. By John Times. 



Five Shillings each, Small Post Svo, cloth elegant; 

5s. 6d. y gilt edges, with Illustrations by Zwecker, Corbould, 

Lawson, Priolo, and other eminent Artists. 

Adventures of Hans Sterk, The South African Hunter and 
Pioneer. By Colonel Deatson, Author of " Tales of the 
Outspan," " The Gentleman Cadet," etc 

" From first to last, it is full of life and variety, and will also give boys 
some knowledge of the people of South Africa and their mode of life." — 
Nonconformist. 

Early Start in life (The). By Emilia. Mjlrbtat Noxmia, 

" Mrs. Noma- has established her own fame, and her paternity is dearly 
proved by the 'knaek m atorj telling she inherits from her father.' " — 
Art Journal. 
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Extraordinary Nursery Rhymes ; New, yet Old. Translated from 
the Original Jingle into Comic Verse by One who was once a 
Child. 60 Illustrations. Small 4to. 

Gentleman Cadet (The) : His Career and Adventures at the Royal 
Academy, Woolwich. By Lieut.-Colonhl Drayson. 

Gerald and Harry, or The Boys m the North. By Emilia 
Marryat Norris. 

Hair-Breadth Escapes, or The Adventures of Three Boys in 

South Africa. By the Rev. H. G. Adams. 

Heroes of the Crusades. By Barbara Hutton. Post 8vo. 

" The most romantic history of the Middle Ages, skilfully narrated for the 
delight and instruction of the young. "—British -Quarterly, 

Home life in the Highlands. By Leuas Graeme. With Illus- 
trations by 0. D. Murray. Post 8vo, price 5*. 

" A charming book ; the real highland atmosphere breathes through- 
out ; the descriptions have all the effect of being token from the life." — 
Athenantm. 

Household Stories from the land of Hofer, or Popular Myths 
of Tirol, including the Rose Garden of King Laryn. 

John Deane of Nottingham, His Adventures and Exploits: 
a Tale of the Times of William of Orange and Queen Anne. 
By W. H. G. Kingston. 
"Full of exciting adventures, capitally told.''— Literary Churchman, 

Oat on the Pampas, or The Young Settlers. By G. A. Henty, 

Author of " The Young Franc Tireurs," etc. 

" Just the book boys like, and they will find, as ire did, that it is not 
easy to lay it down till all the young Settler's troubles and adventures 
have oome to an end." — Graphic. 

Wilton of Outhbert's: A Tale of Undergraduate Life Thirty 
Years Ago. By tho Rev. H. 0. Adams. 

Patranas, or Spanish Stories, Legendary and Traditional. 
By the Author of " Household Stories." 

Swift and Sore, or The Career of Two Brothers. By Alfred 
Elwes. 
*' A clever, well written book."— British Quarterly. 

Tales of the Saracens. By Barbara Huiton. 

Tales of the White Cockade. By Barbara Hutton. 

44 A most pleasant and well written narrative of the Stuarts in their 
exile."— Times. 
44 A history as romantic as any novel."— Saturday Review. 

Young Franc Tireurs (The), and. their adventures during the 
Franco-Prussian War. Seeond Edition. By G. A. Henty, 
Special Correspondent of the Standard. 

"Abounds with thrilling adventures and hairbreadth escapes, and 
when once begun will be eagerly read to its close." — Daily Review. 
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Early Days of English Princes. By Mrs. Russell Gray. New 
and enlarged edition. 

Echoes of an Old Bell, and other Tales of Fairy Lorb. By 
the Hon. Augusta Bethell. 

Facta to Correct Fancies, or Short Narratives of Remarkable 
Women. 

Faggots for the Fireside, or Talks of Fact and Fancy. By 
Peter Parley. 

Fairy Land, or Recreation for the Rising Generation, in Prose 

and Verse. By Thomas and Jane Hood. Illustrated by T. 

Hood, Jnn. Second edition. 

" These Tales are charming. Before it goes into the Nursery, we recom- 
mend all grown-up people should study * Fairy Land. 1 "—Blackwood. 

Feathera and Fairies, or Stories from the Realms of Fancy. 
By the Hon. Augusta Bethell. 

Garden (The), or Frederick's Monthly Instruction fox the 
Management and Formation of a Flower Garden. With 
Illustrations by Sowerby. 6s. coloured. 

Granny's Wonderful Chair, and its Tales of Fairy Times. By 
Frances Browne. 

Hacco the Dwarf, or The Tower on the Mountain, and other 
Tales. ByTiADY Lushington. 

Happy Home (The), or The Children at the Red Hoube. By 
Lady Lushington. Second Edition. 

Helen in Switzerland. By the Hon. Augusta Bethell. 

Holidays among the Mountains, or Scenes and Stories of Wales. 
By M. Betham Edwards. 

Lightsome and the Little Golden Lady. Written and Illustrated 

by 0. H. Bennett. Twenty-four Engravings. Fcap. 4to. 

" The work of a man who is sure to put some touch of a peculiar genius 
into whatever he does.' 1 — Fall Mall Qasette. 

Nursery Times, or Stories about the Little Ones. By an Old 
Nurse. 

Play Boom Stories, or How to make Peace. By Georgiana M. 
Graik. 

Peep at the Pixies (A), or Legends of the West. By Mrs. Bray. 

Scenes and Stories of the Rhine. By M. Betham Edwards. 

Seven Birthdays (The), or The Children of Fortunjb. By 
Kathleen Knox. 

Starlight Stories, told to Bright Eyes and Listening Ears. 
By Fanny Lablaohe. 
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Stories of Edward* and his Littlh Frdends. 

Tales of Magic and Meaning. Written and Illustrated by Alfred 
Crowquill, 

Visits to Beechwood Farm. By Catharine Cowpzr. 



Three Shillings and Sixpence plain, in cloth elegant, or with 
gilt edges, price 4*., with Illustrations by eminent Artists. 

Almeria's Castle, or My Early Lieb in India and England. By 
Lady Lubhington. 

Oast Adrift, the Story of a "Waif. By Mrs. A. H. Martin. 

Clement's Trial and Victory, or Sowing and Reaping. By the 
Author of "Little Lisette," &c. 

Grey Towers; or Aunt Hetty's Will. By M. M. Pollard. 

Isabel's Difficulties, or Light on the Daily Path. By M. R. Carey. 

Joachim's Spectacles : A Legend of Florenthal. By M. & C. Lee. 

Kingston's (W.H.G.) Fred Markham in Russia, or, The Boy 
Travellers in the Land of the Czar. A New 

Edition. 

„ Manco the Peruvian Chief. Third Edition. 

,, Mark Sea worth; a Tale of the Indian Ocean. A New 

Edition. 
,, Peter the Whaler; ms Early Life and Adventures 

in the Arctic Regions. Sixth Edition. 
,, Salt Water, or Neil D'Arcy's Sea Llye and Adventures. 

" There is about all Mr. Kingston's tales a spirit of hopefulness, honesty, 
and cheery good principle, which makes them most wholesome, as well 
as most interesting reading." — Era. 

" With the exception of Oapt. Marryat, we know of no English author 
who will compare with Mr. Kingston as a writer of books of nautical 
adventure."— Illustrated News. 

Kit Bam, the British Sinbad, or The Yarns of an Old Mariner. 
By Mary Cowden Clarke. Fcap. 8vo. 

Lee (Mrs.) Anecdotes of the Habits and Instincts of Animals. 
Fifth Edition. Post 8vo. Illustrated by Weir. 

,, Anecdotes of the Habits and Instincts of Birds, Reptiles, 
and Fishes. Fourth Edition. Illustrated by Weir. 

" Mrs. Lee's authorities— to name only one* Professor Owen— are for the 
most part first-rate." — Athenceum. 

„ Adventures in Australia, or The Wanderings of Captain 
Spencer in the Bush and the Wilds. Third Edition. 
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Three Shillings and Sixpence each. 

Berries and Blossoms : a Verse Book for Young People. By T. 
Westwood, Author of " The Quest of the Sangerall." Second 
Edition. Imperial \6mo, ^xtae %s. £d. 



Lee (Mrs.) The African Wanderers, or The Wanderings or Carlo* 
and Antonio; embracing interesting Descriptions of 
the Manners and Customs of the Western Tribes, 
and the Natural Productions of the Country. Fifth 
Edition. Fcap. 8to. 

Little Kay's Friends, or Country Pets and Pastimes. By 
Anns Whittem. 

Louisa Broadhurst; or Fibst Experiences. By A. M. 

The Modern Sphinx. A Collection of Enigmas, Charades, Rebuses, 
Double and Triple Acrostics, Anagrams, Looogbtphs, 
Hexagrams, Verbal Puzzles, Conundrums, etc. Fcap. 8to, 
price 3s. &?.; gilt edges, 4s. 

•« a charming book for the lone winter nights. It includes all the best 
and exclude* aQ that offends." — Bookseller. 

My School Days in Paris. By Margaret S. Jeune. With 

Illustrations. Small Post 8to. 
Meadow Lea, or The Gipsy Children. Fcap. 8to. 

Millicent and Her Cousins. By the Hon. Augusta Bbthell. 

Author of "Helen in Switzerland," etc. Second Edition. j 

" A capital book for girls. Bright, sparkling, and fall of life, ret never | 

transgressing limits of good taste and probability."— ■!%« Guardian. » 

North Pole (The) ; and How Charlie Wilson Discovered It. By j 
the Author of ** Realms of the Ice King," Ac. i 

Our Old Uncle's Home; and what the Boys did there. By i 

Mother Caret. With Illustrations by Walter Crane. ! 

" The story will tend to make both old and young more tolerant of each j 
other's peculiarities."—- Athenatum. 

Rosamond Fane, or the Prisoners of St. James. By Mart and j 

Catherine Leb. Amthors of " Lucy's Campaign," " The Oak j 

Staircase." Second Edition. ! 

** The eventful story of Charles the First's children, very well told." — ; 

Athenamtn. t 

The Triumphs of Steam, or Stories from the Lives of Watt, 
Arkwright, and* Stephenson. Fifth Edition. 

The Whispers of a Shell, or Stories of the Sea. By Frances 
Freeung Broderip. ; 

Wild Roses, or Simple Stories of Country Life. By Frances j 
Frreling Broderip. 

Young Governess (The). By the Author of " Gerty and May." ! 
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Catechism of the Thirty-Nine Articles of Religion (A). By J. W. 
Second Edition, Corrected and Enlarged. Cloth. 

Bible Illustrations, or A Description of Manners and Customs 
peculiar to the East. By the ReT. B. H. Draper. Fourth 
Edition. Rerised by Dr. Kjtto. 

British History Briefly Told (The), and a description of the 
Ancient Customs, Sports, and Pastimes of the English. 

Clara Hope, or The Blade and the Ear. By Miss Milneb. 
Frontispiece by Birket Foster. 

Dissections for Young Children, In a Neat Box. Price 3s. 6d. each. 



! I. Joseph and Moses. 

I 2. Our Saviour. 



3. Mother Hubbard. 

4. Cock Robin. 



Four Seasons (The) ; A Short Aceount of the Structure of Plants, 

being Four Lectures written for the Working Men's Institute, 

Paris. With Illustrations. Imperial 1 61110. % 

•• Distinguished by extreme clearness and teems with information of a 
useful and popular character." — Guardian. 

Family Bible Newly Opened (The) ; with Uncle Goodwin's 
Account of it. By Jeffreys Taylor. Fcap. 8to. 

" A very good account of the Sacrod Writings, adapted to the tastes, 
feelings, and intelligence of young people.''— Educational Time*. 

Glimpses of Nature, and Objects of Interest described during 
a Visit to the Isle of Wight. By Mrs. Loudon. Forty- 
one Illustrations. 

History of the Robins (The). By Mrs. Trimmer. In Words of 
One Syllable. Edited by the Rev. Charles Swete, M.A. 
Super-royal lGmo. 

Historical Acting Charades, or Amusements for Winter Eybnings 
By the Author of " Cat and Dog,'" etc. New Edition. Fcap. 8to. 
" A rare book for Christmas parties, and of practical value."— Illustrated 
Newt. 

How to be Happy, or Fadiy Gifts. 

Infant Amusements, or How to make a Nursery Happy. With 
Practical Hints on the Moral and Physical Training of Children. 
By W. H. G. Kingston. Post 8vo. 

" We urge parents most strongly to obtain this book forthwith ; we know 
of no book that can compare with it in practical value. Each Charts* 
is worth thk PKicic. of thk book." — Our Own Fireside. 

Lizzie's Secret. A Story for Little Children. Written and 
Illustrated by Adelaide A. Maouirb. 

"Told in a bewitchingly simple and straightforward manner."— Art 
Journal. 

Letters from Sarawak, addressed to a Child, embracing an 
Account of the Manners, Customs, and Religion of the In- 
habitants of Borneo. By Mrs. M'Dougall. 
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Man's Boot (The), and other Stories in Worm of One Syllable* 
Illustrations by Harrison Weir. 

The Mine, or Subterranean Wonders. An Account of the Opera- 
tions of the Miner and the Products of his Labours. 

Might not Bight, or Stories or the Discovery and Conquest 

of America. 
Modern Sphinx (The). A Collection of Enigmas, Charades, 

Acrostics, Anagrams, Verbal Puzzles, Conundrums, &c. 

Our Eastern Empire, or Stories from the History of Bhitibh 

India. Second Edition. 
Sunbeam: a Fairy Tale. By Mrs. Pebtzker. 

Sylvia's New Borne, a Story for the Young. By Mrs. J. F. B. 
Firth. 



Three Shillings and Sixpence plain ; Five Shillings coloured. 

Bear Ifing (The) : a Narrative confided to the Marines by James 

Greenwood. With Illustrations by Ernest Griset. Small 4 to. 

" More than amusing."— Saturday Review. 

" Ably supported by Onset's drawings." — Athenasum. 

Buzz a Buzz, or The Bees, from the German cf William Busch. 

By the Author of « My Bee Book." With 135 Illustrations. 

Familiar Natural History. With 42 Illustrations by Harrison 
Weir. 
%* Also, in Two Vols., entitled "British Animals and Birds," 
" Foreign Animals and Birds." 2s. each, plain ; 2s. 6d. coloured. 

Old Nurse's Book of Rhymes, Jingles, and Ditties. Illustrated 
by C. H. Bennett. Third Edition. Ninety Engravings. Gilt 
edges. 

Three Shillings plain; Four Shillings and Sixpence 

coloured, gilt edges. 

Mamma's Morning Gossips, or Little Bits for Little Birds. 
Being Easy Lessons for One Month in Words of One Syllable, 
and a Story to read for each Week. With 50 Illustrations. 



Price Three Shillings, or with gilt edges. Three Shillings 

and Sixpence. 

Our Soldiers, or Anecdotes of the Campaigns and Gallant 
Deeds of the British Army during the Reign of Her 
Majbstt Queen Victoria, By W. H. G. Kingston. With 
Frontispiece. Eighth Thousand. With an account of the 
Abyssinian ExnfiDrnois. ¥gk£.%tq. 
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Our Saltan, or Anecdotes of the Engagements and Gallant 
Deeds of the British Navy. With Frontispiece. Eighth 
Thousand. Fcap. 8vo. 



" These volumes abundantly prove that both our offioers and men in the 
Army and Navy have been found as ready as ever to dare and to do as 
▼as dared and done of yore, when led by a Nelson or a Wellington." 



Lucy's Campaign: a Story of Adventure. By Mary and 
Catherine Lee. Fcap. 8vo. 

Pictures of Girl Life. By Catherine Augusta Howell. Fcap. 8vo. 

Fruits of Enterprise, exhibited in the Travels of Belzoni in 
Egypt and Nubia. Fourteenth Edition. With Six Engravings 
by BntKET Foster. Price 3*. 



Two Shillings and Sixpence plain, or Three Shillings and 
Sixpence coloured and gilt edges, Super Royal 16mo> cloth 
elegant, with Illustrations by various artists. 

Adventures and Experiences of Biddy Dorking and of the Fat 
Frog. Edited by Mrs. S. C. Hall. 

Alice and Beatrice. By Grandmamma. 

Amy's Wish, and What Game of It : a Fairy Tale. 

Gat and Dog, or Memoirs of Puss and the Captain. Illustrated 
by Weir. Tenth Edition. 

Crib and Fly: a Tale of Two Terriers. 

Day of a Baby Boy (The). By E. Berger. Third Edition. 

Discontented Children (The), and how they were Cured. By M. 

and E. Ktrby. Third Edition. 
Doll and Her Friends (The), or Memoirs of the Lady Seraphtna. 

By the Author of " Cat and Dog." Fifth Edition. 

Early Dawn (The), or Stories to Think about. Second Edition. 
Fairy Gifts, or A Wallet of Wonders. By Kathertne Knox, 
Author of " Father Time's Story Book." 

Faithful Hound (The) : a Story in Verse, founded on Fact. By 
Lady Thomas. Imperial 1 61110. 

Funny Fables for Little Folks. Second Edition. 

Fun and Earnest, or Rhymes with Reason. By D'Arcy W. 
Thompson. Illustrated by Charles Bennett. Imperial 16mo. 

Gerty and Kay. Fourth Edition. 

" A charming book for children. Though the story is full of fun, the 
moral is never lost sight of." — Literary Churchman. 

By the same Author. 
Children of the Parsonage. 

Granny's Story Box. New Edition. With 20 Engravings. 



/ 
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Our White Violet. 

Sunny Bays, or A Month at the Grbat Stowb. 

The New Baby. 

Jack Frost and Betty Snow ; with other Tales for Wintry Nights 
and Rainy Days. Third Edition. 

Julia Maitland, or, Pride goes before a Fall. Bt M. and £. 
Kirby. 

Lee (Mrs. R.) Twelve Stories of the Sayings and Doings of 
Animals. 

Little Child's Fable Book. Arranged Progressively in One, Two 
and Three Syllables. 16 Page Illustrations. 4*. 6d. coloured, 
gilt edges. 

live Toys, or Anecdotes of odr Four-legged and other Pets. 

Lost in the Jungle; A Tale of the Indian Mutiny. By 
Augdsta Marryat. 

Our Home in the Marsh Land, or Days of Auld Lang Syne. 
By E. L. T. 

Neptune: or The Autobiography of a Newfoundland Dog. 

By the same Author. 

Odd Stories about Animals: told in Short and Easy Words. 
Tiny Stories for Tiny Readers in Tiny Words. With Twelve 

Illustrations by Weir Fourth Edition. 
Trottie's Story Book: True Tales in Short Words and Large 

Type. Fifth Edition. Eight Illustrations by Weir. 
Tuppy* or Tee Autobiography of a Donkey. Illustrated by 

Harrison Weir. Fourth Edition. 



»» 

»» 

»» 

»» 

»» 

„ Paul Howard's Captivity, and why he escaped. 

,, Seaside Home, and the Smugglers' Cave. 

»» 

»* 



I j 

; Norris (Emilia Marryat) A Week by Themselves. 

Adrift on the Sea, or The Children's Escape. 

Children's Pic-Nic (The), and what camb of it. 

Geoffry's Great Fault. 

Harry at School. Second Edition. 

Long Evenings, or Stories for my Little Friends. 



Snowed Up, or The Hut in the Forest. 
Stolen Cherries, or Tell the Truth at Once. 
What became of Tommy. 

Scripture Histories for Little Children. With Sixteen Illustrations 
by John Gilbert. \ 

Contents : — The History of Joseph — History of Moses — History j 

of our Saviour— The Miracles of Christ. i 

Sold separately 6a\ each, plain ; 1*. coloured. I 
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Story of Jack and the Giants. With Thirty-fire Illustrations by 
Richard Doyle. 

" In Doyle's drawings we hare wonderful conceptions, which will secure 
the book a place amongst the treasures of collectors, as well as excite the 
imaginations of children."— Illustrated Times. 

Stories of Julian and His Playfellows. Written by his Mamma. 

Tales from Catland. Dedicated to the Young Kittens of England. 
By an Old Tabby. Seventh Thousand. 
" A combination of quiet humour and sound sense.'* — Lady's Newspaper. 

Talking Bird (The), or The Little Girl who knew what was 
going to happen. By M. and E. Kxrby. Second Edition. 

Ten of Them, or The Children of Danehubst. By Mrs. R. M. 
Brat. 

"Those Unlucky Twins !" By A. Lyster. 

The Secret of Wrexford, or Stella Desmond's Secret. By 
Esther Carr, Author of "Madelon." 

Tittle Tattle; and other Stories for Children. By the Author of 
"Little Tales for Tiny Tots," etc. 



Two Shillings and Sixpence, with Illustrations, cloth 
elegant, or with gilt edges, Three Shillings. 

A Child's Influence, or Kathleen and her Great Uncle. By 

Lisa Logkyer. Fcap. 8vo. 

" It shows how great is the power of a loving child to influence her , 
seniors." — Western Morning News. I 

Adventures of Kwei, the Chinese Girl. By the Author of "Little j 
Lisette," " Clement's Trial and Victory," etc. : 

Bertrand Da Guesclin, the Hero of Brittany. By Emilb de 
Bonneohosb. Translated by Margaret S. Jeunb. 

"The high tone of feeling with which it is written makes it specially 
valuable as an educational book, taking education in the sense of formation 
of character. All boys will enjoy it for the scenes of adventure and hero- j 
ism through which it leads them." — Literary Churchman. j 

i 

Corner Cottage, and Its Inmates, or Trust in God. By Frances ' 
Osborne. 

Father Time's Story Book for the Little Ones. By Kathleen 
Knox, Author of " Fairy Gifts," &c. 
" Charmingly and impressively told."— Art Journal. 

From Peasant to Prince, or The Life of Alexander Prince 
Mbnschikoff. From the Russian by Madame Pietzker, 

44 A charming Russian tale, tracing the steps of Menschikoff from the 
time of his being a poor lad, to his exaltation under Peter the Great."— 
Daily Itevieic. 
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William AUair, or Running awat to Sea. By Mrs. H. Wood, 
Author of "The Ghannings," etc. 

" Then is a fascination about Mrs. "Wood's -writings from which neither 
old nor young can escape."— Belts Messenger. 

Davenport's (Mrs.) Constance and Nellie, or The Lost Will. 
Our Birthdays, and How to Improve them. 
The Happy Holidays, or Brothers and Sisters at Home. 
The Holidays Abroad, or Right at Last. 



99 
99 



Two Shillings and Sixpence each. 

The Book of Remembrance for every Day in the Year. 

With blank spaces for recording Weddings, Birthdays, &c. 
With Oxford Border Printed in Red. Gilt edges. 

Children of the Olden Time. By the Author of " A Trap to Catch 
a Sunbeam.'* 27 Illustrations. Imperial 16mo. 

The Boy's Own Toy Maker: a Practical Illustrated Guide to the 
useful employment of Leisure Hours. By E. Landells. With 
Two Hundred Cuts. Ninth Edition. Royal 16mo. 

44 A new and valuable form of endless amusement." — Nonconformist. 

"We recommend it to all who have children to be instructed and 
amused.' ' — Economist. 

Spring Time; or, Words in Season. A Book for Girls. By 
Sidney Cox. Third Edition. Small Post 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 

The Girl's Own Toy Maker, and Book of Recreation. By E. 
and A. Landells. Sixth Edition. With 200 Illustrations. 
44 A perfect magazine of information.'*— Illustrated News of the World. 

Black and White Picture Book; a Collection of Amusing and 
Comical Figures. Fcap. 4to. 

Nursery Nonsense, or Rhymes without Reason. By D'Ahct W. 

Thompson. Sixty Illustrations by C. H. Bennett. Second 

Edition. Imperial 16mo, or with coloured plates, gilt edges, is. 6<L 

" The funniest book we have seen for an age, and quite as harmless as 
hearty."—- Daily Review. 



COMICAL PICTURE BOOKS. 

Uniform in Size with "The Straw welpeter." 

Two Shillings and Sixpence each, with Sixteen large 
Coloured Plates, fancy boards; or mounted on cloth. One 

Shilling extra, 

I Careiem Ohiptam (The). By the Baron KiuKEMftiPBtt. Illustrated 
by Alfred Crowqtjill. 
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Fnnny Leaves for the Younger Branches. By the Baron 
Krakemsides. Illustrated by Alfred Crowquill. 

Laugh and Grow Wise. By the Senior Owl of Ivy Hall. 

Lores of Tom Tucker and Little Bo-Peep. Written and Illus- 
trated by Thomas Hood. 

Nursery Fan, or The Little Folks' Picture Book. The Illus- 
trations by G. H. Bennett. 

Picture Fables. Written and Illustrated by Alfred Crowquill. 

Speotropia, or Surprising Spectral Illusions, showing Ghosts 
everywhere, and of any Colour. By J. H. Brown. Fifth 
Edition. 

" One of the best toy books we have seen." — Athetutum. 

" A clever book. The illusions are founded on true scientific principles. " 
—Chemical News. 

Upside Down: a Series of Amusing Pictures from Sketches by the 

late W. McConnell, with Verses by Thomas Hood. 

" Ludicrous and amusing."— Illustrated Timet. 



Two Shillings, cloth elegant, with Illustrations, or with 
coloured plates, gilt edges, Three Shillings. 

Chit Chat, or Short Tales in Short Words. 
Conversations on the life of Jesus Christ. By a Mother. 
Easy Lessons, or Leading-strings to Knowledge. 
Fanny and Her w^"*, or East Lessons for Children. 

Good in Everything, or The Early History of Gilbert 
Harland. By Mrs. Barwell. Second Edition. 

Infantine Knowledge : a Spelling and Reading Book on a Popular 
Plan. Tenth Edition. 

Little Lessons for Little Learners, in Words of One Syllable. By 
Mrs. Barwell. Eleventh Edition. 

Little Reader (The) : a Progressive Step to Knowledge. 

Mamma's Bible Stories, for her Little Boys and Girls. 

Seventeenth Edition. 
Mamma's Bible Stories (A Sequel to). Sixth Edition. 
Mamma's Lessons, for her Little Boys and Girls. 16th Edition. 
Silver Swan (The): a Fairy Tale. By Madame de Chatblain. 

Illustrated by John Leech. 

Sunday Lessons for Little Children. By Mrs. Barwell. 

Tales of School life. By Agnes Loudon. Illustrations by 
Absolon. Second Edition. Royal 16mo. 

Wonders of Home, in Eleven Stories (The). By Grandfather 
Grey. Fourth Edition. Royal 16mo. 
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Two Shillings each, 

Asem, the Man Hater: An Eastern Tale. By Oliver Goldsmith. 
Illustrated. 4 to. 

Confessions of a Lost Dog (The). Reported by her Mistress, 
Frances Power Cobbe. With a Photograph of the Dog from 
Life, by Frank Haes. Super-royal 16mo. 

Illustrated Paper Model Maker. By £. Landells. 

Bhymes and Pictures about Bread, Tea, Sugar, Cotton, Goals, 
and Gold. By William Newman. Seventy-two Illustrations. 
Prioe 2s. plain ; Ss, 6<L coloured. 
%* Each Subject may be had separately. 6d plain ; Is. coloured, 

Sunday Evenings with Sophia, or Little Talks on Great 
Subjects. Fcap. 8vo. 

Home Amusements: a Choice Collection of Riddles, Charades, 
Conundrums, Parlour Games, and Forfeits. 

How to Make Dolls' Furniture and to Furnish a Doll's House. 
With 70 Illustrations. Small 4to, price 2s. 

"This capital little book will find delightful occupation for many 
holiday hours." — Noneonformist. 

Key to Knowledge, or Things in Common Use simply and 
shortlt explained. Thirteenth Edition. 

Scenes of Animal life and Character, from Nature and 
Recollection. In Twenty Plates. By J. B. 4 to, fancy boards. 
" Truer, heartier, more playful, or more enjoyable sketches of animal 
life could scarcely be found anywhere."— Spectator. 

The Surprising Adventures of the Clumsy Boy Crusoe. By 
Charles H. Ross. With Twenty-three Coloured Illustrations. 

The Remarkable History of the House that Jack Built. Illus- 
trated and Illuminated by the Son of a Genius. Coloured. 

The Ladder to Learning: a Collection of Fablei, arranged pro- 
gressively in Words of One, Two, and Three Syllables. 

The Young Vocalist : a Collection of Twelve Songs, each with an 
Accompaniment for the Pianoforte, selected from Mozart, Weber, 
Mendelssohn, Spohr, etc. By Mrs. Mouncbt Bartholomew, 
Associate of the Philharmonic Society. 4to, prioe 2s. imitation 
cloth ; or Ss. Qd, bound in extra cloth, giU edges. 

"These Lyrics are selected and composed for children who axe too young 
to sing operatic er romantic songs or too old for those founded en nursery 
tales. The melodies are all of a suitable compass, so that the voioes 
may not be injured by practice at an early nge."— Extract from Preface. 
" Arranged with the best postiYta ta&ta and. skill.'*— Musical World. 
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One Shilling and Sixpence each, cloth elegant, with 

Illustrations. 

Always Happy, or Anecdotes of Felix and his Sister Serena. 

Angelo; or, The Pine Forest among the Alps. Illustrated. 
By Geraldine E. Jewsbuby. Royal 16mo. Fourth Thousand. 
New and Cheaper Edition. 

Among the Brigands, and other Tales of Adventure. By Airs. 
Bowbn. 

Animal Histories. The Doo. 

Animal Histories. The Robins and Mouse. 

Brave Nelly ; or, Weak Hands and a Willing Heart. Third 
Thousand. 

Christian Elliott, or Mrs. Danver's Prize. 

Featherland; or, How the Birds Lived at Grbenlawn. By 
G. M. Fenn. Illustrated. Royal 16mo. Third Thousand. 
New and Cheaper Edition. 

Female Christian Names, and their Teachings. By Mrs. 
Bromfield. Gilt edges. 

Grandmamma's Belies, and her Stories about them. By £. E. 
Bowen. Author of "Jack the Conqueror," "Dick and his 
Donkey," "Robin's Christmas Eve," etc. 

Holiday Tales. By Florence Wilford. Author of "Nigel 
Bartram's Ideal," etc. 

Humble Life: a Tale of Humble Homes. By the Author of 
" Gerty and May," &c. 

Kingston's (W. H. G.) Child of the Wreck : or, The Loss of 
the Royal George. 

Heroic Wife (The); or, The Adventures op 

a Family on the Banks op the Amazon. Fourth 
Thousand. 

Lady Stoddart's Scottish Tales. 

Lee (Mrs. R.) Flaying at Settlers; or, The Faggot House. 
Illustrated. Royal I6mo. Fourth Thousand. New and 
Cheaper Edition. 

Little Idsette, the Orphan of Alsace. By the Author of "Louis 

Michaud," etc. Second Edition. 
Little Roebuck (The), from the German. Illustrated by Losson. 

Fancy boards (2*. coloured). 

Poetry and Nature. Short Poems and Trimmer's Introduction. 

Tales for Boys. Harry's Holiday, and Never Wrong. 

Tales for Girls. Mrs. Leicester's School, and Right and Wrong. 
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The Three Wishes. By M. E. B. Royal 16mo. 

Trimmer's (Mrs.) Old Testament Lessons. With 40 Engravings. 

Trimmer's (Mrs.) New Testament Lessons. With 40 Engravings. 

Wrecked, Not Lost; or The Pilot and his Companions. By the 
Hon. Mrs. Dcndas. 



THE FAVOURITE LIBRARY. 

One Shilling each, cloth elegant, or, the set in neat Box, 15$. 

A Series of Works for the Young; each Volume with an Illustra- 
tion by a well-known Artist. 

1. The Eskdale Herd Boy. Br Lady Stoddart. 

2. Mrs. Leicester's School. By Charles and Mary Lamb. 
8. The History of The Robins. By Mrs. Trimmer. 

4. Memoir of Bob, The Spotted Terrier. 

5. Keeper's Travels in Search of His Master. 

6. The Scottish Orphans. By Lady Stoddart. 

7. Never Wrong; or, the Young Disputant; and "It was only 

in Fun." 

8. The life and Perambulations of a Mouse. 

9. Easy Introduction to Knowledge of Nature. By Mrs. Trimmer. 

10. Right and Wrong. By the Author of "Always Happy." 

11. Harry's Holiday. By Jefeerys Taylor. 

12. Short Poems and Hymns for Children. 

The above may be had, Two Volumes bound in One, at Is. 6d. each. 
Also One Shilling each in various bindings. 

Johnny Miller ; or Truth and Perseverance. By Francis Weiss, 
Price Is. 

Hand Shadows, to be thrown upon the Wall. By Henry Bursill. 
First and Second Series, each containing Sixteen Original 
Designs. New Edition. 4to, price Is. plain, Is. Bd coloured. 
" Uncommonly clever— some wonderful effects are produced." — The Press. 

Nine lives of a Gat (The) : a Tale of Wonder. Written and Illus- 
trated by C. H. Bennett. Twenty-four Coloured Engravings, 
sewed, price 1*. 

" Rich in the quaint humour and fancy that a man of genius knows how 
to spare for the enlivenment of ohildren/'— trammer. 
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Primrose Pilgrimage (The) a Woodland Story. By M. BtiBii 
Edwards. Illustrated by Macqcojo. Price 1». 

Hhodtt ; or, TffE Eiokw.Enos c-F Charitt. Fourth Edition, price 1«. 
Short and Simple Prayers, fob ma Urn of Toraa Chubbm. 
With Hymn*. Ninth Edition, price 1*. 



DURABLE NURSERY BOOKS. 
Mounted on cloth with coloured plates, One Shilling each. 

1. Alphabet of Goody Two 

2. cinderella, 
3 Cock Robin, 
*. cocetship of jbnnt wren. 

5. Dun Thot and Hxa Gat, 

6. HlBTOBT OF AN APPLE Pi*. 

7. House that Jack Built. 



8. Little Rettves fob Littlb 

9. '*]■ ilMHK HtTOBARD. 

10. Monkey's Frolic. 

11. Pcbb in Boors. 

12. Old Woman And hbb Pro. 

13. Toxmr Trip's Mirenira of 



i The Cowilip. Is. ffc.'n ; U 6<i I ThB Daisy. Is. plain, U. Gd. 

coloured. I coloured. 

i The Australian Babes In the Wood : a True Story told in Rhyme 

for the Young, Prioe Is. boards, 1». 6rf. cloth, gilt edges. 



Price Sixpence each, Plain ; One ShUling, coloured. 

1. British Antmalu \,b SoriflB. 1 

2. British Anlmmlf , 2nd Series. J 
8. British Birds. I 
4. Toreign Animal*, let Series. 
6. Foreign Animate. 2nd Series. 

6. Foreign Buds. I 

7. The Farm and its Scenes. / 

8. The diverting history of John Qilpin. 

9. The Peacock at home, and Butterfly's Bail. 

10. History of Joseph. l 

11. History of Hoses. I Illustrated by John 

12. Life of our Saviour. f Gilbbbt. 

13. Miracles of Christ. J 

His name was Hero. By the Author of "The Four Seasons." 
Frimttspieeo by Sib W. Oacottt, B.A. Super Royal- 16mo. 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS 



50th Edition. 18mo, 



Lorechilds, Mm The Child's G 

dd. cloth. 

A Word to the Wise, or Hints on the Current Improprieties 

of Expression in Whiting and Speaking. By Parry 

Gwtnnb. Thirteenth Thousand. 18mo, price 6d. sewed; or 

Is. cloth, gilt edges. 

44 All who wish to mind their p's and g*« should consult this little volume." 

Gentleman's Magazine. 

Harry Hawkins's H-Book; showing how he learned to aspirate 
his H's. Frontispiece by H. Want. Third Edition. Supers 
royal 16mo, price 6d 

" No family or schoolroom within, or indeed beyond, the sound of Bow 
bells, should be without this merry manual." — Art Journal. 

The Prince of Wales's Primer. With 340 Illustrations by 
J. Gilbert. New Edition, price Qd. 

Darnell's Short and Certain Boad to Beading. Price 6d. cloth. 

The Modern British Plutarch, or Lives of Men distinguished 

IN THE RECENT HlSTOBY OF OUR COUNTRY FOB THEIR TALENTS, 

ViBruEs, and Achievements. By W. C. Taylob, LL.D. 12mo. 
Second Thousand, is. 6d. ; or 5s. gilt edges. 

Bvery-Day Things, or Useful Knowledge respecting the prin- 
cipal Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral Substances in 
common use. Second Edition, revised. 18mo, Is. Gd. cloth. 

" A little encyclopaedia of useful knowledge, deserving a place in every 
juvenile library." — Evangelical Magazine. 



I 



ARITHMETIC and ALGEBRA. 

Darnell, G. Arithmetic made Intelligible to Children. Price 
Is. 6d. cloth. 

Gayzer, T. S. One Thousand Arithmetical Teste, or The 
Examiner's Assistant. Specially adapted, by a novel arrange- 
ment of the subject, for Examination Purposes, but also suited 
for general use in Schools. By T. S. Cayzeb, Head Master of 
Queen Elizabeth's Hospital, Bristol. Seventh Edition, with 
a complete set of Examples and Models of Work. Price Is. &d. 
Answers Is. 6d. 

Key with Solutions of all the Examples in the One Thousand 
Arithmetical Tests. By Thomas S. Cayzeb. Price 4s. 64. 
cloth. The Answers only, price Is. 6d. cloth. 

One Thousand Algebraical Tests; on the same plan. Third 
Edition. 8vo, price 2s. 6d cloth. 

%* Answers to the Algebraical Tests, price 2s. Sd. cloth. 
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Theory And Practice of the Metrio System of Weights and 
Measures. By Professor Leone Levi, F.S.A., F.S.S. Third 
Edition. Sewed 1*. 

" No man in Europe is better qualified to state the whole case on behalf 
of the Metrio System. The book is also calculated to be very useful to the 
pupil as well as to the teacher." — School Board Chronicle. 

" The work is exhaustive as to its matter, and valuable for its infor- 
mation." — Educational Reporter. 

The Essentials of Geometry, Plane and Solid, as taught in Ger- 
many and France. For Students preparing for examination, 
Cadets in Naval and Military Schools, Technical Glasses, &c. 
By J. R. Morell, formerly one of Her Majesty's Inspectors of 
Schools. With numerous Diagrams. Price 2*., cloth. 



NEEDLEWORK, &c, aB required by the New Code of 1877. 

Plain Needlework arranged in Six Standards, with Hints for 
the Management of Glasses, and Appendix on Simultaneous 
Teaching. By the Examiner of Needlework to the School 
Board for London. Twelfth Thousand. Price 6d. 

Plain Knitting and Mending arranged in Six Standards, with 
Diagrams. By the author of ** Plain Needlework." Third 
Thousand. Price 6cL 

%* These works are recommended in the published Code of the 

Educational Department. 



Artizan Cookery and How to Teach it. By a Pupil of tho 
National Training School for Cookery South, Kensington. 
Sewed, price 6d. 



ELEMENTARY FRENCH and GERMAN WORKS. 

Le Babillard: an Amusing Introduction to the French Language. 

By a French Lady Ninth Edition. 16 Plates. 2s. cloth. 
Les Jeunes Narrateurs, ou Petets Contes Moraux. With a Key 

to the difficult Words and Phrases. Third Edition. 18mo, 

2s. cloth. 
" Written in pure and easy French."— Morning Post. 
The Pictorial French Grammar. For the use of Children. With 

80 Illustrations. Royal 16mo, price Is. sewed; Is. Sd. cloth. 
Rowhotham's New and Easy Method of Learning the French 

Genders. New Edition. 6d. 
Bellenger's French Word and Phrase Book; containing a select 

Vocabulary and Dialogues. New Edition. Price Is. 



Der Schwatzer, or The Prattler. An Amusing Introduction to 
the German Language. Sixteen Illustrations. Price 2s. cloth. 
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GEORGE DARNELL'S 
COPY BOOKS. 

ADAPTED TO THE NEW CODE OF 1877. 
A SHORT AND CERTAIN ROAD TO A GOOD HAND-WRITING. 

LARGE POST. 16 Nos. Price 6d. Each. 

Being a Series of SIXTEEN COPY BOOKS, by George Darnell, 
the- first ten of which have on every alternate line appropriate and 
carefully written copies in Pencil-coloured Ink, to be first written 
over and then imitated, the remaining numbers having Black 
Head-lines for imitation only, the whole gradually advancing 

FROM A SIMPLE STROKE TO A SUPERIOR SMALL HAND. 



A SURE GUIDE TO A GOOD HAND-WRITING. 

A Series of TWENTY-FOUR COPY BOOKS on a similar plan. 

OBLONG FOOLSCAP. 24 Nos. ' Price 3d. each,green covers. 
Or on superior paper, marble covers, price 4d. each. 

UNIVERSAL COPY BOOKS, 

A Series of Sixteen Copy Books, on the same Plan. 
FOOLSCAP ito. Price 2d. each. 

TAKING TALES FOB COTTAGE HOMES 

In Plain Language and Large Type. Edited by W. H. G. Kingston. 
With Engravings. Crown 8vo, price id. 

1. The Miller of Hillbrook : a Rural Tale. 

2. Tom Trueman, a Sailor in a Merchantman. 

3. Michael Hale and his Family in Canada. 

4. John Armstrong, The Soldier. 

5. Joseph Rudge, The Australian Shepherd. 

6. life Underground; or, Dick the Colliery Boy. 

7. life on the Coast; or, The Little Fisher Girl. 

8. Adventures of Two Orphans in London. 

9. Early Days on Board a Man-of-War. 

10. Walter the Foundling : a Tale of Olden Times. 

11. The Tenants of Snnnyside Farm. 

12. Holmwood ; or, The New Zealand Settler. 

These Tales may also be had in Four volumes. Price Is. Od. each, 

or 2 vols, cloth, extra, 3*. Sd. each. 
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